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OVERNMENT GRANT to DEFRAY she 

EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS.—Applications 
for the Year 1905 must be received at the Offices of the Royal Society 
not later than JANUAKY 31 next and must be made upon Printed 
Forms to be obtained from the Clerk To THE GovERNMENT Granr Com- 
wirrer, Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W. 


Usives SITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 

COURSE of LECTURES on ENG).ISH ART from CONSTABLE to 
tho PRESENT TIMB’ will be given by Ur D S Mac 20 LL, M.A.Lond. 
RA.Oxon, in the S8CON TERM, on the following FRIDAYS, at 
4.20 p.m : January 13, 27. February 19, 24. March 10, 24 . Y 

The Opening Lecture on Jana:rv 13, at 4.30 P.M, will deai with 
Constable and tre Warer-Colour Sketchers. 

Application for Tickets, accompanied by drafts drawn in favour of 
Mr. Antucr J. Suonr, should be addressed to the undersigned. Fee 


at WALTER W. SETON, M A, Acting Secretary. 








ECENT DISCOVERIES in ROME, 


A COURSE of THREE LECTURES will be given in the LECTURE 
HALL, 20. HANOVE ¢<SQU4RE, on WEDNESDAYS, January 18and 25, 
February 1 at 5 pm. by Mra RURTON-BROWN, Author of ‘Recent 
Excavations in the Roman Forum’ (Murray, 1994, 1905) illustrated by 
a large Collection of Slides, &c, specially prepared, shown by the 
Fpidiasespe ‘Tickets for the “ourse 12s 6d. (for Three Persons 30s ), 
beforehand. from Mrs. Burron-Brown, 3. Westwood Park, Forest Hill, 
8.E. Sing'e Lecture 5s , at tne too 

he Lectures will be of great 
visiting Rome this season 





r. 
interest and assistance to those 





£23845" 


The NEXT EXAMINATION of the LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 
be held in the FIRST WEEK in MAY. 1905. Classes preparatory for 
the Examination in: Library Administration’ and ‘ Bibliography’ will 
commence at the London School of Economics on JANUARY 18. A 
Correspondence Class in ‘ Library Administration’ will commence on 
the same date.—Full particulars may be obtained from the und if 

HENRY D. RORERTS, 
Hon Secretary of the Education Committee. 

44\, Southwark Bridge toad, S. E. 


ASSOCIATION. 








KNe’s COLLEGE SCHOOL. — OLD BOYS’ 
DINNER at the HOTRL CECIL on WEDNESDAY, January 11, 
41905, at 645 for7 pu .Mr SIDNEY LOW, M.A. L.C.C., in the Chair. 
Tickets 7s Gd not including Wire —Apply to Gronce Hever, King’s 
College School, Wimbledon Common. 





PHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30.0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
exists. 

SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, tn addition to an annuity. 

FiFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence 

SIXTH A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH All ‘hese are available net for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and voung children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mx. Gzorce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, EC 





VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Tupor HALT SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Founded in 1850 by the Rev J. W TODD, D.D., and Mrs TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ( Roarders only). 
Principal—Mise MARGARET? WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education Profs. H. G. SEELEY, FRS&., J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, MA., H. E MALDEN, MA., J. SCEPPAT, 
Ph.D., G@ GARCTA, R.C.M., G PRADEAU (Paris Conservatoire). P. 
STOEVING ‘Leipsie), A. P. HUGURENET, TERRICK WILLIAMS 
(K.1L.),C. JERRAM, M.A..&e Large Resident Staff of highiy qualified 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, 
Swimming, Bieveling Grounds over Four Acres) Large Gymnasium 
Special attention to health. Matron, Trained Nurse.—Prospectus, 
With views on application 


PPS4NCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Sandall Road, N.W. 
Head Mistress—Mrs BRYANT, D.Sc. Litt.D. 











= School Fees per Term: 51 19s. 6! 6s, or 7l. 7s., according to age. 





Schoiarships are awarded annually to the value of about 300/. 
_There are Three Roar‘ing Houses approved by the Governors, at 
Dees from 51 te 70 Guineas per annum 
The SPRING *EXM COMMENCES on JANUARY 17, 1905. 
For all particulars apply to the Srcrrrany. 





DUCATION.—There are TWO VACANCIES in 

a high-class modern HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, for an Older 
Pupil to prevare for College (exceptional opportunities) and a Girl of 
aboutl2. Every educational advantage combined with healthy con- 
ditions of outdoor life in a beautiful Surrey district. Would suit 
delicate girls. Excellent Music and Foreign Languages. ‘Terms 
soderate.—H. M. Box 967, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, F.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 4,000i. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


President: 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 paid 

SEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Women throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution 

PENSIONS —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 201. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902. perpetually commemorates the 

reat advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 

lajesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendors 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewn. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘“ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25/. per annum for 
One man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who d'ed May 12, 1899. 

‘The “‘ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIKLS or 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educationai Establishments 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. W. 





GCountry of LONDON. 


EDUCATION AOTs, 1870-1903. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the post 
of a PRINCIPAL ISTANT in the EXECUTIVE OFFICER'S 
BRANCH of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. The duties of the 
Office will include general assistance to the Executive Officer in 
connexion with the administration of the Education Acts. 1870 to 1903. 
Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent training, 
and also some experience in educational administration. The salary 
attached to the position is 4001 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of 251 to 6001 per annum 

The person appointed will be require’ to give his whole time to the 
duties of the Oftice. and will in otner respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the ‘‘ouncil’s service, particulars of which are 
contained in the Form of Application. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the Council. at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S8.W ; or at the Edaration Oftices. Victoria Embankment. W.C. The 
applications must be sent in not later than 10 1». on SATURDAY, 
January 14. 1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and 
accompanied by copies of net more than three recent Testimonials 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for appointment. 

3. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

The County Hall. Spring Gardens, 8S. W., 

December 20, 1904 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


EXAMINERSHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
will shortly proceed to appoint a SE“OND ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
in CLASSICS for Degrees in Arts, to assist with the Marking of the 
Papers 

The appointment will be for Three Years from JANUARY 1, 1995, at 
an annual salary of 301 , with hotel and travelling expenses in addition 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their Applicaticn and 
Testimonials with the undersigned on or before JANUARY 21, 1905. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary, Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 














(pi paurr SECONDARY SCHOOL and PUPIL- 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


The GOVERNORS REQUIRE in JANUARY NEXT an ASSISTANT 
TEACHER, Male or Female, to teach ordinary Form Subjects and 
Science or Mathematics Salary 100/. per annum, non-resident. 

Applications should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 
JANUARY 16, 1965. H. A. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Secondary Schvol, Oldbury. 

of 
COMMITTEE 


+ ITY 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART 

HEAD MASTER REQUIRED. The Managers of the above School 
invite applications for the position of HEAD MASTER. Commencing 
salary 5001 p»rannum 

Forms of Application. which should be returned not later than 
JANUARY 18, 1905, may be bad on application to the undersigned. 

Personal cauvassing will disqualify Candidat 8 

Ju F, MOSS, Secretary. 
Education Office, Sheffield, December 21, 1904. 


38726 





SHEFFIELD EDUCATION 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, «niand, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. _Entéred atthe New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Hivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 











T HE NOBEL PRIZE for LITERATURE. 


This Prize, one of the Five Nobel Prizes, is annually 
awarded by the Swedish Academy (Svenska Akademien) in 
Stockholm ‘to the person who, during the year immediately 
preceding, shall have produced in the field of Literature the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” 

The Statutes of the Nobel Foundation, which is based 
upon the last Will of Dr. Alfred Bernbard Nobel, contain 
the following stipulations about the Prize Competition in 
general :— 

¢ 2. The term “ Literature,” used in the Will, shall be understood 
to embrace not only works falling under the category of Polite 
Literature, but also other Writings which may claim to possess 
literary value by reason of their form or their mode of exposition. 

The proviso in the Will to the effect that for the Prize Com- 
petition only such works or inventions shall be eligible as have 
appeared “ during the preceding year” is to be so understood, that 
a work or an invention for which a reward under the terms of the 
Will is contemplated shall set forth the most modern results of 
work being done in that of the departments, as defined in the Will, 
to which it belongs. Works or inventions of older standing to be 
taken into consideration oniy in case their importance have not 
previously been demonstrated. 

. Every written work, to qualify for a Prize, shall have 
appeared in print 

) 4 The amount allotted to one Prize may be divided equally 
between two works submitted, should each of such works be 
deemed to merit a Prize. 

‘7 It is essential that every Candidate for a Prize under the 
terms of the Will be proposed as such in writing by some duly 
qualified person. A direct application for a V’rize will not be taken 
into consideration 
_ ¢ 8 The grounds upon which the proposal of any Candidate’s name 
is made must be stated in writing and handed in along with such 
papers and other documents as may be therein referred to. 

The special regulations concerning the Prize for Litera- 
ture define in the following manner the conditions valid for 
proposing Candidates for the aforesaid Prize :— 

The right of proposing Competitors for the Prize belongs to 
Members of the Swedish Academy; Members of the French and 
Spanish Academies which are similar in aim and organization to 
the Swedish Academy ; Members in the Literary Classes of other 
Academies; Members of such Literary Institutions and Societies 
that are analagous to Acacemies; as also persons teaching 
¥sthetics, Literature, or History at Universities 

Duly sealed propositions for the Nobel Prize for Literature 
should be forwarded to the NongL COMMITTEE OF THE 
SWEDISH ACADEMY, in Stockholm, prior to February 1 of 
each year. 

Tn ene of the Prize is about 140,000 Swedish crowns 
(7,7002 ). 


WANTED for JANUARY 11, 1905, a YOUNG 

CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN as RESIDENT MASTER in a 
first-class PRIVATE COLLEGE in HOLLAND. 
Pupils (20-30) 





limited number of 
Duties: English Lessons and Conversation, Super- 
vision, and Sport. Comfortable Home. Salary 50! per annum, 
including Lausdry. Good references exchanged. — Please address 
oN Sramp No. 18, Kooyker’s Library, Leiden, Holland. 





Fore 





DITOR, with proved capacity as Writer of 

4 Books for Roys, and in teuch with the best Writers for Boys and 

Girls. Firm of Publishers (London and Edinburgh) will be glad to 

have app ications from Gontlemen with ability and initiative.—Apply 

Eprror, care of Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers Hvuse, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


I EADERETTE and LONDON NOTE WRITER 
4 REQUIRED for WEEKLY WORK —Apply, with ®&pecimens, Aro, 
tox 966 Athenwum Press, 13. Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


PoUsLisu Kk’Ss TRAVELLER. — WaNTH#D, a 

FIRM of PUBLISHERS to SHARE the SERVICES and 
EXPENSES of a high-class COUNTRY REPRESENTATIVE —Letters 
only, RK. B. J., evre of J B, Myers, Chartered Accountant, Trafalgar 
Kuildings, Northumberiand Avenue. London, W.C. 


SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED by a 
GENTLEMAN Has had great experience and was four years 
Editor of a Colonial Dsily. Special knowledge of Far East.—Address 
Box 963, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 

ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM University Classical 

Honours Man —Address A _H. 8. Box 962, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Breain’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


JUBLISHING.—GENT!EHMAN, with small 
capital and many vears’ experience as ADVERTISEMENT 
MANAGER of several PUBLISHING HOUSES. desires similar poei- 
tion, with or without a view to ultimately take an interest in the 
concern —Write Q E D. 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 























( ‘EN'TLEMAN, with five years’ experience in 

Publishing. desires post in PURLISHING FIM as ASSISTANT 
on Manufacturing Side —Reply H. RK. J, Box 968, Athesaum Press, 
13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E C 








THE ATHENAUM 


N° 4028, Jan. 7, 1905 





2 
OVER of established LITERARY BUSINESS 


tt re is open to receive PARTNER Applicants (who 

revious business experience) will be furnished with 

A ° Saiy Principals treated with. oe Box 965, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


[APY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Ap ply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, EC. 








RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
nD oo Secretaryship. Classics, French. German, Italian. 


a ubjects, Mythelery and Literature. Varied experience.— 
ss Seer, 53, Talbot Road, W. 


ITERARY RES BAROH undertaken at the 

British oe and elsewhere oi 

Testimonials. ay , Box 910, auenwun Press, 13, ener 8 Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 

ington), 9d. per 1.000 Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Koad, Clapham. 


YPE-WkRITING.—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS., 
&c., carefully and promptly executed. 8d. per 1 000 words, paper 
included.—Miss A. Masstx, Strathairly, New Barn, Longfield, Kent. 


UTHORW’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

Od. per 1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, 
Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 




















YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos ; Bago ~ Higher Local; Modern 
ages). Kesearch, Revision, Translation. — Tus Causripes 

Typs-Waitine Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


RES 8 GCcrwrrPrig & & 
Special mee ty for ART, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
COMMERCE, and EDUCATION. 
Terms from 5s. per 100 
Send requirements and obtain quotation from the 
>ness Currine AGrency, Keston, Kent. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 











R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing. and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All erry 
ed out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.— 28, 
rnoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ ‘Provident 
Institution. - 





H H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 
<x = ques, Leicester. issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 

free to No nne’s Poems, 
Tees Baniy Music—a number of Seventeenth Century Tracts, &c. 








RTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

celebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each Size, 12in. by 8)in.—Address W. Biscompz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey 








Valuable Books, including a Library removed Srom Yorkshire, 
M ESsRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


ge = their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY. 1l,and Following Day, at ten minutes 54 
1 o'clock soasheie valuable BOOKS. including Lamb’s Rosamund 
Gray, First Edition, uncut—Chaucer’s Works, Kelmscott Press— 
Chaucer's Works, 1532—Geneste’s Account of the English Stage, 
10 vols —The Satirist, 4 vols. Coloured Plates—Annals of Gallantry, 
3 vols. eee Plates—Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 8 vols —Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830-33, privately printed — Surtees’s Works, 5 vols. 
—Humphreys | and Westwood’s Benepe Moths, 2 vols. morocco gilt 





(; EORGE CRUIKSHANEK. 


Collectors, Dealers, and Owners having Coloured 
or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, Engravings, 
Woodcuts (or Books containing same) 


Done by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Which they wish to dispose of 


Are requested to send Title, Publisher, Date, 
Condition, and Price asked to 


EDWIN H. WENDELL, £Esq., 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


2 vols. — Lamb's Poetical 
Recreations of the Cham pion—Shakespeare's Works, by Dyce, 10 vols, 
—Grote’s Greece, 10 vols.—Burns’s Poems, 1787—Meredith’s Farina, 
1857—Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 1904—- Institute of Civil Engineers, 
Proceedings—First Editions of R. Jefferies—Three Engravings after 
Turner, retouched by the Artist— Historical MSS. Commission, Reports 
Sates <=" of Europe, 5 vols.—Early Printed Books—Autograph 
rs, &¢. 





Collection of Engravings. 
—_. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


CTION, at Yee Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

on FR pay, January 13, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, g 

valuable COLLECTION of *ENGRA VINGS, including Fancy Subjects 

. the Bartolozzi School—an Interesting Series of Portraits relating 

h, and other Literary Personages—Topo- 

graphical “Prints — Sporting Subjects— Early English Portraits in 

ezzotint—Etchings and Woodcuts by Old Masters, &c., together with 
afew Water-Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings. 








Miscellaneous Books, 
M ESsks. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY. January 10, and Two Following Days, at 1 oreleck, iis: 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, com prisirg Topographical apd Antiquarian 





ARLBOROUGH. —TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and * Bath Road, 
within a mile of Marlborough College, with fine Views of the 
magnificently Timbered Slopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 
FKEEHOLD RESIDENCE, with Six Bedrooms, Dressing Room, 
Three good Reception Rooms, and Domestic Offices. Stabling, Lodge, 
Gardener's Cottage, and other Uut-buildings. Well-timbered Grounds, 
nearly Four Acres, bounded and intersected by the Kiver Kennet.— 
Solicitors, Messrs. Kays & Jones, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. Mark Jeans, Marlborough. 


Works—A Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino Vaticana, 4 vole. 
—Hakluyt's Voyages and Traftiques, 3 vols 1598-1600— Quaker Tracts 
relating to America—Black-Letter Kooks, and others in Early English 
Literature — Grimm’s Popular Stories, uncut, 1823, and other First 
Editions—Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers, First Edition, and other 

Fine-Art Books—Florio’s Montaigne, Jap»nese Vellum Co y, 3 vols. 
(Tudor Translations)—Fielding’s Works, 16 vols.—the Border Edition 
of Scott, 48 vols.—Lang’s Fairy Books, &c., 6 vols. Large Paper— 
Duruy’s History of Rome, 6 vols.—Standard Works in History and 
Travel—a Selection of Recent Publications in various Departments of 
Literature—Encyclopidia Britannica, 36 vols.— Prints, Epgravings, &c 


To be viewed, and Catalegues had. 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 

MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Bed- 

room. Pleasantand central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 








Sales by Auction. 
Curiosities. 


Me. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 

CURIOS will take place on TUESDAY, the 10th inst., at half- 
past 12 o'clock. and will include a CONSIGNMENT of CHINESE and 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN—Lacquer Ware, Bronzes, &c.; also Old 
English China—Wood Carvings—Native Weapons—and the usual 
eens Assortment. 


be had on — to Mr. J.C. Srevens, 38, King 











Neseeares PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED; and supplied with every r 
Write for The COMPLETE JOU RNALIST, sent post free. 
The Imperial News Agency, 
London : 2 and 4, Tudor Street, E.C. 
America: 700- 706, Fe Fourteenth Street, N.W., » Weshingten, D.C. 
C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of gt Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
ed to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds ot BOOK, NEWS, and 

ODICAL PRINTING. 18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, "B.C. 


Pakr 








Catalogues, 
IRST ENITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wa rer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





CATAL JOGUE No. 42. —Drawings—Engravings— 

barrage et Strdiorum—Lucas’s Mezzoti after Const: 

Engravings, Hogarth, Girtia—Etchings, Palmer, Whistler— Japanese 

Colour-Prints —Illustrated Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
Ws. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


"(THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 139, containing a Special Article, entitled ‘SOME CON- 
TEMPORARY FOREIGN CHEMISTS,’ by Dr. M. O. FORSTER, 
together with an exact BKibliography ‘of their Publications, and a 
Double Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis —WiiLiaMs & 
Norcate, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











ESSRS HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
at once. 
ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 64. 
2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES. — The JANUARY CATALOGUE of valuable 

SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 

greatly reduced, is now ready, and wili be sent post free upon 

==. g W. H. Surrn & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
on, 





LEIGHTON’S 
(‘ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
/ INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. R-SHAKESPEARE, 100 Illustrations, price 2s, NEARLY 


Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Ill i in Fi 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
3. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








may 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Microscopes — Microscopic Slides — Scientific Instruments — 


‘ameras, Sc. 
FRIDAY, January 13, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c., 
CAMERAS, Hand and Studio, by best Makers; also Lenses, and Acces- 
sories of all kinds— fine Microscope and Microscopic Slides—Objectives 
—Scientific Instruments and Apparatus—Lanterns—Lantern Slides— 
Cinematograph Films—and a large quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





General Natural History and Entomological Specimens—/ine 
‘ollection of Minerals and Fossils. 


JANUARY 17, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


_ J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
RS Street, Covent Garden, —_ ’W.C., COLLECTION 
of LEPIDOPT RA, including some gt in 
Eggs, and Cabinets ‘ot various sizes — Head d Horns ae Rig Game 
COLLECTION of MINERALS and FOSSILS " in CABINET; Skins ana 
Mounted Specimens of Birds and Animals. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully yd Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales recsnlewen at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On THURSDAY, January 12, and FRIDAY, 
January 13. OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE and PORCELAIN from 
BEAU-DESERT, the Property of the Most Hon. the MARQUESS 
of ANGLESEY. 

On SATURDAY, January 14, PICTURKS of the 


DUTCH, FLEMISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and EARLY ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 





Catalogues on 








By order of the Executors of the late Dr. ISAAC 
ROBERTS, F.R.S 


STARFIELD, CROWBOROU GH, SUSSEX. 


On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, January 17 and 18, 
commencing each day at 11 o’clock. 


(PHOMAS WHITEHEAD & SONS are instructed 

LL by AUCTION the superior MODERN HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE-Silver and Silver-Plated Articles—Glass and China— 
Wines and Spirits— Garden Tools—Greenhouse Plants—and the Books, 
including Punch, from 1842 to 1902 inclusive, 6l vols.—Ruskin’s The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture—Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 vols.— 
Morris’s British Birds, 7 vols. Coloured Plates, and British Moths, 
4 vols. Coloured Plates, &c. 

On view on MONDAY, January 16, from 10 to 5, and on the 
mornings of Sale. Catalogues may be had at Starfield; at lomas 
Wurrrnrap & Sons’ Auction Sale Kooms and Office, 67, Hanover 
Street. Liverpool. 

The Detached Residence, with Observatory and Fittings, Lodge, 
Cottage, Stable, Coachhouse, and about ny bagels of beautifully laid-out 
Grounds, will shortly be offered for a y Auction if not previously 
sold by private treaty.—Apply to Messrs. Atsor, Stevens, Harvey & 
Crooks, Solicitors, 14, Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Rare and Valuable Books. 


M&«* ESSRS. HODGSON & Oo. will SELL by 

UCTION, at their Room Lane, W.C., 
DURING JANUARY, RARE and Y ALU ABLE HOOKS, pote 
Graves and Cronin’s History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
4 vols.—Kngravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence—a Col- 
lection of Incunabula and Early Printed Books—an I)luminated Hore 
on Vellum—Books relating to America, including a Copy of Smith’s 
Virginia, &c. 

by 


T HE 
OF THE 


MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, AND ENGRAVINGS 
of the Bibliographer and Bibliophile 


Catalogues are preparing. 


AUCTION 





SALE 


J. F. BERESIN-SCHIRJAJEW 
HAS BEEN 
POSTPONED UNTIL THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 
AND WILL 
BEGIN ON JANUARY 24-11, 1905, 
AND BE 


ON VIEW ON JANUARY 17, 13, 20, 21, 23 (New Style), 
From 11 o’clock a.M. until 3 o’clock P.M., in 


Kamennoostrowsky Prosp. 10-12, opposite the Aquarium, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 








THE JANUARY 
[NDEPENDENT 


6d. net. 


REVIEW. 
Price 2s. 
Contents. 


NOTES on CURRENT EVENTS. 
The ARMY and the PEOPLE. Major Seely, M P. 
The STRUGGLE in FRANCE. H. W. Massingham. 
ONE VIEW of CHRISTIAN FAITH. C. R. Buxton. 
FINANCE and the DRINK TRADE. ‘Thomas Shaw, K.C. M.P. 
The REAL SLAV TEMPERAMENT. H. M. Cenacher. 
The PROBLEM:of the UNEMPLOYED. C. F. G. Masterman. 
The IDEAS of ANATOLE FRANCE. Algar Thorold. 
The PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. F.C. Howe. 
The STOWAWAY. G. Warre Cornish. 
BISHOPS and HISTORIANS. Herbert Paul. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London. 





NOW READY, post free, 4). 


‘THE BUILDER’ NEW YEAR’S 
JANUARY 7, 1905. 


NUMBER, 


Contents. 


Iustrations of Liverpool Cathedral as proposed, drawn by W. Curtis 
Green ; ‘‘The Maker of the Song ’ (Coloured Print), by J. Staines Babb ; 
Interior, ‘ The Palace of Art,’ by the Editor; Kingston Bridge, drawn 
by W. Monk ; Decoration, ‘ Peace,’ and Cartoon of Figure from ditto, 
by G.H Short ; Loggia de Lanzi, Fiorence. drawn by A. C. Conrade ; 
Belem Church ‘Porch and Belem Churen Interior, by A. C. Conrade ; 
Luton Church Tower and some Old London Heralary, drawn by R. W 
Paul; Scheme for the ‘Treatment of King’s Cross Station Facade, by 
A. C. Dickie ; Old London Sites in the Neighbourhood of Whiteball; 
‘Two Plates (from Drawings in the Crace Collection); Sculpture from 
the Paris Salon. Also the commencement of a Series of Articles 
(Student’s Column) on ‘Typical Structures in Concrete-Steel,’ with 
other interesting matter, both Literary and Artistic. 


London : The Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, W.C. 





Viens 
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YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 

T Contents.—JANUARY. 

The PRESENT PROBLEMS of GEOGRAPHY. 
Mill, D.Sc. LL.D. 

GEOGRAPHY and EDUCATION. 

The MOUNTAINS of TURKESTAN. By Ellsworth Huntington. With 
6 Illustrations and Sketch Map. 

The PHYSICAL HISTORY of the VICTORIA FALLS. By A. J. Cc. 
Molyneux, F.G.8 F.R.G.8. With 9 Plates and Plan. 

The EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. By 
Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. 

MR. K L. REID'S JOURNEYS in PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 
With Map. 

HYDROGRAPHY of the ANDES. 
2 Sketch Maps. 

HYDROGRAPHY of the NILE. By A.S. W. 

The FRENCH CONQUEST of the CANARIES in 1402-6, and the 
AUTHORITY for the SAME. By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A. 

REVIEWS. 

OBITUARY : Lord Northbrook, Dr. Emil Schlagintweit 

MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 
1904-1905. 


By Hugh Robert 


By Dr. J. W. Evans. With 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
EW MAPS. 
” MAPS. 


SKETCH-MAP SHOWING ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON’S ROUTES 
in CENTRAL ASIA 


PLAN of VICTORIA FALLS. 
SKETCH-MAPS of the RIVER SYSTEM of the ANDES. 


SKRTCH-MAP of PARTS of the GORONGOZA and SHERINGOMA 
TERRITORIES. 


Edward Stanford, Long Acre, W.C., London. 





JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
MHE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s. 64. net; Annual Subscriptions, which may commence with 
any Number, 10s , post free. 

Principal Contents of the JANUARY Number :— 

The CREED CRISIS in SCOTLAND. A. Taylor Innes. 

The CHURCH CRISIS in SCOTLAND. The Rev. John Watson, D.D. 

The CHRIST of DOGMA and of EXPERIENCE. W. A. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

A PLEA for MYSTICISM. The Rey. G. W. Allen, Vicar of St. James's, 
Bradford. 

The WARP of the WORLD. Newman Howard. 

The UNIVERSE and BEYOND: the Existence of the Hypercosmic. 
Prof. C. J. Keyser, A.M. Ph D., Adrain Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbia University, New York. 

‘MIND and MATTER: a Criticism of Prof. Haeckel. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, LL. D. D.Sc. F RS, Principal of the University of Bi:ming- 
ham. 


The NEW SAYINGS of JESUS and the SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, University of Leiden. 

ON the INNER MEANING of LIBERAL THROLOGY. 
shebbeare, b A., Rector of Swerford, Oxon. 

The JOHANINE PROBLEM. III. Indirect Internal Evidence. B W. 
Bacon, D.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis 
in Yale University. 

Discussions and a number of signed Reviews, and also a Bibliography 

of Recent Literature. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The Kev. C, J. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 6d. net. 


LIVER & BOYD’s EDINBURGH ALMANAC 
for 1905. 
The nature of its contents is too well known to need description. 
All information has been carefully revised, and, as formerly, will be 
found comprehensive and reliable. 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


FAXHE TECHNIQUE of INDEXING. By Mary 

PETHERBRIDGE, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Indexer of the East India 
Company's Records, the Drapers’ Company's Records, the Warrington 
Corporation Records, &c. Price 5s net.—Published by the Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, London, W. 








NOW READY, with Iilustrations, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
X RAYS: their Employment in Cancer and 
other Diseases. 
By RICHARD J. COWEN, L.R.C.S.I. L.R.C.P.1., &c. 
London : H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 

By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


JOHN 





W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 
= The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—&quare 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.— Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic. 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—* Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Tilustrated London News —‘‘ Right well done.” 

News of the World.—‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

cho.—“ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
‘precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.” 

Nonconformist —“ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.”’ 

Ieeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.” 

Liverpool! Mail.—‘‘ Dr Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers toa noble 

object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘Ihis gem deserves 
to be patronized not onty by our entire Koyal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homesand all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 
_. Exraminer.—* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

Scotsman —“ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
Spirited and vigorous. ‘Chere is a healthy. manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
@nd pleasure they are designed.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 


TIMES on Vol. I1.—“‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books 
of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


READY THIS MONTH. 


Vol. III. THE WARS OF RELIGION. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
Vol. I. The RENAISSANCE. Third Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. II. The REFORMATION. Second Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. VII. The UNITED STATES. Second Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. VIII. The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 


£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s, 6d. net for each Volume 
on application. 





A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


A COMPANION to GREEK STUDIES. Edited for the Syndics 


of the University Press by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, University 
Lecturer in Ancient History. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 18s. net. [/mmediately. 


NICETA of REMESIANA: his Life and Works. By A. E. Burn, 


D.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Handsworth and Prebendary of Lichfield, Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 9s, net. (immediately. 


The SPEECHES of ISAEUS. With Critical and Explanatory 


Notes. By WILLIAM WYSE, M.A,, late Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
sometime Professor of Greek in University College, Londoa, Demy 8vo, 18s.net. [/mmediately. 


EVANGELION DA-MEPHARRESHE: the Curetonian Version 


of the Four Gospels, with the Readings of the Siaai Palimpsest and the Early Syriac Patristic 
Evidence. Edited, Collected, and Arranged by F, CRAWFORD BURKITT, M.A., University 
Lecturer in Paleography. Crown 4to, 2 vols. 42s, net (Vol. I, Text; Vol. 11, Introduction and 
Notes). [ ‘mediately. 


STUDIES in ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS. By H. Munro 


CHADWICK, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Jmmediately. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
A Series of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan, and giving faithful Reproductions of 
the Original Texts. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


ROGER ASCHAM.—ENGLISH WORKS. Toxophilus; Report 


of the Affaires and State of Germany; The Scholemaster. The Text Edited by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


[Now ready. 
SAMUEL BUTLER.—HUDIBRAS: Written in the Time of the 


Late Wars. The Text Edited by A.R. WALLER. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEG#S.—New Volume. 
General Editor—F. H. CHASE, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


The EPISTLES to the THESSALONIANS. Edited by the Rev. 


GEORGE G. FINDLAY, D.D., Professor of New Testament Language and Literature at the 
Wesleyan College, Headingley. With Map, Introduction, and Notes. 3s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor—ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.B.S8., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


TREES: a Handbook of Forest Botany for the Woodlands and 
the Laboratory. By H. MARSHALL WARD, Sc.D. F.R.S., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College 
and Honorary Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Botany in the University. 
Vol. II. LEAVES. With lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (To be completed in Six Volumes.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editors—F. H. NEVILLE, M.A. F.R.8., and W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A. F.R.S. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 


By ALEXANDER RUSSELL, M.A. M.I1.E.E., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Testing Department, Faraday House, London. Vol.I. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The STUDY of CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. An Account 


of its Method and Historical Development, with Illustrative Quotations. By IDA FREUND, 
Staff Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, C. F, CLAY, Manager, 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


In pott Svo (6! by 3] in.), the size of ‘‘ THE WORLD’S CLASSICS,” which has proved so attractive to the Public all over the World. 
Green cloth extra, full gilt back, gilt lettered, 1s, net. 


As already announced the First Two Volumes of this New Series are :— 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


By John Stuart Mill. 


ON LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mill. 


EACH WITH AN INDEX, NOW FIRST ADDED. 
These will be immediately followed at very short intervals Ly the following Volumes :— 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Thomas Hughes. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Same. 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By Matthew Arnold. 


With F. W. NEWMAN'S ‘HOMERIC TRANSLATION in THEORY and 
PRACTICE,’ 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and LYRICS. 


By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
AIDS to REFLECTION. By S. T. Coleridge. 


TIOMAS FENBY. . 
UNCLE REMUS. By J.C. Harris. 
NIGHTS with UNCLE REMUS. By the Same. 
ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Francis 


JEFFREY. I. ENGLISH POETS. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Vol. I. 
HORAE SUBSECIVAE. By Dr. John Brown. Vol. I. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. 
DIALOGUES. By Leopardi. Translated by the late 


JAMES THOMSON and Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL. 


LETTERS and JOURNAL to STELLA. By Dean Swift. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. By T. Carlyle. 


Edited by 


SHORT STUDIES in GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A, 


FROUDE. Series I. 
ESSAYS. By George Brimley. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By A. J. and J. C. Hare. 
POEMS. Authorized Selection. By Sir Lewis Morris. 
PEACOCK’S NOVELS. In2 vols. Vol. I. 
The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. By O. W. Holmes. 


3 vols. 
LAOCOON. By Lessing. Translated. 
ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 
ESSAYS. By Montaigne. Translated by Florio. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
The CITIZEN of the WORLD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
ESSAYS. By David Hume. 
LIFE of SHAKSPERE. By Victor Hugo. 
ADAM GRAEME. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. By T. Carlyle. 
The WARDEN. By A. Trollope. 


3 vols, 


Translated. 





THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


Under the Editorship of A. H. BULLEN, Pott 8vo, blue cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net, cloth ; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 


KEATS. Introduction by Robert Bridges. 


THORN DRURY. 2 vols. 


DONNE. 


E. K. CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 
COLERIDGE. Edited by Richard Garnett, C.B. 1 vol. 
MARVELL. Poems, 1 vol. Satires, 1 vol. Edited by 


G. A. AITKEN. 


WALLER. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 2 vols. 
DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. C. 


WARD. 2 vols. 


Notes by G. 


| HERRICK. Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. 


Introduction by Prof. Saintsbury. Notes by | 


Notes by 


A. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


GAY. Edited by J. Underhill. 2 vols. 


| VAUGHAN. Introduction by Canon Beeching. Notes by 


E. K. CHAMBERS. 2 vols. 


‘CAREW. Edited by A. Vincent. 1 vol. 


BROWNE of TAVISTOCK. Edited by Gordon Goodwin. 


2 vols. 


IN PREPARATION. 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS. By D. G. Rossetti. 
POETICAL WORKS of COVENTRY PATMORE. With 


an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide Ann Procter. 
BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by W. B. Yeats. 





THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE NOW READY OF 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited by A. H. MILES, 


12 vols. pott 8vo, red cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


A unique and very comprehensive series of specimens of the representative verse of the century, with elaborate an: judicious notices of each poet. The Editor has Leen 
unusually fortunate in having obtained permission to include in his Work a large number of copyright pieces, the absence of which would have destroyed its representative character, 


and in having in many instances enjoyed the personal counsel and assistance of the poets. 


CRABBE to COLERIDGE (including also Blake, Rogers, Bloomfield, Hogg, Wordsworth, Scott). 576 pages. 
SOUTHEY to SHELLEY (including also Tannahill, Landor, Lamb, Campbell, Moore, Elliott, Knowles, Tennant, 


Hunt, Peacock, Procter, Byron, De Vere, &c). 612 pages. 


KEATS to LYTTON (including also Clare, Talfourd, Carlyle, H. Coleridge, Darley, Motherwell, Hood, Thom, Macaulay. 


Taylor, Wells, Barnes, Praed, Horne, Beddoes, Whitehead, Hawker, &e.). 656 pages. 


The remaining 9 vols, to follow rapidly. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Luurep, Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S YEAR-BOOK. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE, Greatly Enlarged, 1,118 pp. 5s. net. 


JUST OUT. SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 
VOL. I. OF Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. English. Third 
PSYCHOLOGY. Edition. P. H. DALBIAC. 
By Prof. W. WUNDT. DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. Classical. Second 


Edition. T. B. HARBOTTLE. 





A Translation of the Fifth and wholly Re-written (1902-3) German Edition by | 


=) 2 ‘DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. French and Italian. 


In3vols. Vol. I. with 156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. IHARBOTTLE and DALBIAC. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. German. Lilian Dalbiac. 


[In press. 
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James I. and VI. By T. F. Henderson. 

(Goupil & Co.) 

Mr. Henverson’s ‘James I. and VI.’ is, 
as a collection of portraits, rather unfor- 
tunate. Either there were no pretty women 
in the king’s reign, or the painters (as is 
more probable) could not paint a pretty 
woman. Anne of Denmark was beautiful, 
but her portrait was not executed in her 
youth. The other ladies may have had 
charms, but they lacked a Vandyck, a 
Romney, a Gainsborough, or a Reynolds. 
Of James himself we take the miniature 
from the Duke of Buccleuch’s collection 
(p. 154) to be the best likeness. None of his 
portraits known to us justifies the famous 
description which Scott made current in 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ 

Mr. Henderson brings forward no inedited 
material, and, as is usual in the volumes 
of this series, he does not give references 
to chapter and verse in his authorities. His 
work may be called austere, and is a 
political biography. A mass of anecdotes 
about James, highly characteristic, may be 
found in contemporary dispatches and 
other good sources, but are generally omitted 
here. Mr. Henderson has probably read 
the remarkable account which an Edinburgh 
bookseller gives of his interview with the 
monarch. If the king was inspired (as the 
bishops are said to have alleged), then, as 
Sir John Harington remarked on another 
occasion, “the spirit was rather foul- 
mouthed.” The letters of English resi- 
dents in Scotland contain anecdotes, now gro- 
tesque, and again, concerning James’s much 
bullied youth, melancholy and touching. 
These things are as germane to the king’s 
biography as speculations on the designs 
of Morton or Lennox. Mr. Henderson has a 
tenderness for Morton. His hypocrisy—in 
talk with Throckmorton, for example—was 
loathsome, unless he was merely imitating 
the good Regent Moray, for pastime. Mr. 





Henderson tries to show that, if Morton 
squeezed money out of Kirk and people, it 
was for the use of the State. But the 
State did not need his building of ‘‘a 
new and magnificent palace” for him- 
self at Dalkeith; and that he managed to 
secrete, before his death, a great treasure, 
appears to be a well-authenticated fact. 
Mr. Henderson questions the statement 
that ‘‘under Morton the Kirk was being 
reduced to the same condition as the Church 
before the Reformation.” The author 
quoted goes on, ‘ Ignorance, profligacy, 
secular robbery under a thin disguise of 
ecclesiastical revenues, were all returning.” 
This is undeniable. To Morton’s influence 
one Douglas (a murderer) owed a bishopric, 
another Douglas (a murderer) owed the 
parsonship of Glasgow, a third Douglas 
owed the Tulchan Primacy of Scotland, and 
it was by pensions from bishops that Morton 
supported his bastards. As far as we are 
aware, nobody is now ‘‘ haunted by the 
notion of a murder band” (for Darnley’s 
killing) ‘‘ signed by Morton.” What Morton 
signed was the vaguer ‘‘ band” of October, 
1566. If Ormeston asserted that Bothwell 
kept a murder band “in a green box,” 
the evidence that he made the state- 
ment has escaped us. It is not in the 
confession of the Black Laird of Ormeston : 
‘‘He let me see a contract subscribed by 
four or five handwritings, which he affirmed 
to be the subscriptions of Huntly, Argyll, 
Maitland, and Sir James Balfour.”’ Hepburn 
of Bowton, in the evidence suppressed by 
Moray, speaks of two silver coffers, out of 
one of which Bothwell took a “ band,” 
signed by himself, Huntly, Argyll, ‘and 
the Secretary’s subscription far beneath 
the rest.’””’ This was to make room for 
signatures of men of higher rank, in- 
cluding Morton’s, no doubt, if it could be 
got. But it could not be got, nor that of 
Balfour, probably. Bowton added (Decem- 
ber 8th, 1567) that, as Bothwell told him, 
Morton and Balfour were to send two re- 
presentatives to Darnley’s murder. Archi- 
bald Douglas, Morton’s cousin, went, with 
his retainer Binning. Morton confessed 
that Archie went, Binning confessed that he 
and his master went, but Morton denied 
that he commanded Archie to go. If that 
be true, Bothwell deceived Bowton. 
Morton was as morally guilty as any man 
except the actual murderers and procurers 
of the murder could be. 

Lenient to Morton, Mr. Henderson de- 
clines to accept the short-lived conversion 
of the Master of Gray to honesty. During 
his grief for the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
whatever the causes may have been, Gray, 
contrary to what historians tell us, did act 
as a loyal ‘‘ Scottisman’’ when in London 
on the embassy to plead for Mary’s life. 
That is proved not only by the report of 
his fellow-representatives to James, but also 
by Logan of Restalrig, who was betraying 
his cousin the Master to Walsingham. 
Leicester therefore tried to ruin Gray, who, 
finding honesty not the best policy, returned 
to his wallowing in the mire. For a month 
or two the Master was not so black as he 
has always been painted; besides, it was his 
interest to save Mary’s life. His villainy 
had brought him to a sad pass. ‘‘ Would to 
God I could get again bygones!” he wrote. 
It may be ‘“ romantiec,’’ but it is true. 





It would have been more convenient for 
his readers if Mr. Henderson had intro- 
duced the new characters in each case by 
a brief account of them. The Master of 
Gray, Bothwell, and John Colville all leap 
on the stage unexpected, unheralded, and 
unexplained. Anne of Denmark, the queen, 
is left a shadow, yet in a biography of a 
man his wife is not an unimportant figure. 
The ‘‘ Charter of the Kirk” of 1592 is too 
faintly sketched; on the other hand, the 
threads of the Bothwell adventures, and of 
Elizabeth’s complicities and betrayals, s 
held in a firm grasp, and well unravelled. 
As to the Gowrie affair, Mr. Henderson 
clings to his old theory (‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ under ‘ John Ruthven, 
Earl of Gowrie’) that a sudden quarrel or 
misunderstanding between James and the 
Master is the most probable hypothesis. 
But that theory does not explain why the 
Master of Ruthven left Perth for Falkland 
at four in the morning, and why James 
rode back with him to Perth, after a “long 
and sore chase,” without waiting for 
luncheon. These strange proceedings in- 
dicate design, on one side or the other. 
Again, Mr. Henderson’s view involves 
the perjury of Lennox, who was akin 
by affinity to the Ruthvens. Other wit- 
nesses, even Ramsay, would not swear to 
essential facts of which they had no know- 
ledge. Mr. Henderson’s theory also implies 
that James was a very prompt liar, for he 
told his tale of the armed man in the turret, 
inconsistent with the Ruthvens’ innocence, 
before he slept that night. Again, the 
theory does not explain why Henderson, 
who later confessed to being the armed man 
in the turret, fled on the night after the 
events, though he was not implicated in 
them in any degree, unless be was the 
turret man. It is perfectly well understood 
how Henderson might leave the turret with- 
out meeting Sir Thomas Erskine as he went 
up the stairs thither. Yet Mr. Henderson 
pronounces it ‘‘ impossible” that they should 
not have met. Not very consistently, 
Mr. Henderson accepts the ‘‘ Bye” or 
“ Surprizing Plot,” though it ‘‘ reads like a 
mere tale out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’” So 
does the Gowrie plot, which is not accepted. 
A lad like Gowrie, with the Kirk and its 
party behind him (the Rev. Robert Bruce 
had just brought Gowrie home), might 
brew a romantic plot as readily as Wat- 
son did in the case of the ‘‘ Bye.” 

The authenticity of Sprot’s alleged 
original for Logan’s letter to Gowrie is a 
mere literary impression, to be accepted or 
not, according to the taste and fancy of 
the critic. Mr. Henderson’s taste is adverse 
to the genuineness of the supposed original. 

In narrating James’s dealings with the 
Kirk and the Puritans, Mr. Henderson 
shows that he understands the situation. 
James spoke indecently, and succeeded by 
pettifogging and arbitrary measures. But 
these people were impossible, and were 
enemies of human liberty. Nothing short 
of ecclesiastical and political despotism for 
themselves would content them. Yet the 
grotesque brutality of James, acting as his 
own Pope, is disgusting. He was not a 
gentleman. An angel could not, however, 
have prevented the inevitable war, or saved 
Charles I. and England from the civil strife. 
Conceive a king for whom contending 
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factions trained up pretty young men as 
favourites, personal and political! Per- 
sonally, James is merely disgusting, despite 
his intelligence, which is not unduly appre- 
ciated. Had James possessed the spirit of 
several of his ancestors and descendants, it 
would have been unspeakably worse for 
England and Scotland, but history would 
have lost a very ugly figure. We do not know 
on what evidence Mr. Henderson asserts 
that James had no scruple in encouraging 
the wild scheme of Essex, in February, 
1601, for the “‘ capture of Elizabeth.” It 
would only have been “tit for tat”; but 
how is the fact proved ? 

The book might have been made more 
interesting, but it is lucid, well informed, 
and well balanced and proportioned. 





Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. 
Edited by the Countess of Strafford. 
Third Series. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

ComrarEeD with the journal of his brother 
Charles, Henry Greville’s diary is as 
lemonade to October ale. The two fre- 
quented much the same society, but their 
attitude towards it differed completely. 
Charles was perpetually questioning 
motives and endeavouring to discover the 
inner workings of politics, whereas Henry 
overflowed with amiability, and placidly 
accepted his daily paper as the supreme 
expression of statesmanship. The latter was 
the more engaging character, but his brother 
was by far the more readable chronicler. A 
good deal of Henry Greville’s diary might, 
indeed, have been omitted by Lady Straf- 
ford, since it merely summarizes events 
which are within the general knowledge, 
or records opinions more obvious than pro- 
found. The residuum, however, is of some 
interest, for though the writer’s own reflsc- 
tions seldom rose above the commonplace, 
he was certainly fortunate in his corre- 
spondents. 

Henry Greville moved much among 
musicians and actors. Grisi and Mario 
sang at his house; he knew Ristori, and he 
was an intimate friend of Fanny and Ade- 
laide Kemble, afterwards Mrs. Butler and 
Mrs. Edward Sartoris. Fanny Kemble’s 
letters to him from America contain many 
amusing passages. Thus sho pokes fun 
at the summer society at Nahant, near 
Boston :— 

‘*How you would open your eyes and stop 
your ears if you were here! This enormous 
house is filled with American women, one 
prettier than the other, who look like fairies, 
dress like duchesses or femmes entretenues, 
behave like housemaids, and scream like 
peacocks.” 

She writes in a different spirit in 1859, 
being unable to foresee any other issue than 
civil war to the differences between the 
North and the South :— 

“They seem to me to want some great 
national trial or trouble. Their material pro- 
sperity has turned the head of the whole people. 
The Government is despicable and despised, 
public and private morality at a miserable ebb, 
and the whole country presenting the portentous 
aspect of the most rapid superficial progress, 
and retrogression in all that makes the true 
glory and safety of a people.” 

A correspondent of Henry Greville’s who 
took a more active part in events than Fanny 





Kemble was Lady Canning. Her courage 
never quailed, even when Lucknow remained 
unrelieved. After the march of Havelock 
and Outram she wrote :— 


“*T never in my life was so delighted as to 
know we had no longer that horrid siege weigh- 
ing on us, and still more that Lucknow was 
safe, and we had no longer to dread a repetition 
of the horrors of Cawnpore. The relief of 
Lucknow seemed at the time hardly possible 
without a miracle, and certainly it has been most 
providentially timed, for mines were actually 
found stretching far under, and quite ready to 
be loaded and blow up all these poor victims, 
or else to threaten to annihilate their defences. 
The force was so small that it could only have 
been employed for such a desperate service, and 
it did its work nobly ; but it is not sufficient to 
occupy and take the town, and keep open the 
road ; and the poor garrison cannot get away 
from that Residency until more troops arrive, 
and they are going towards them fast. Generals 


Havelock and Outram had never, I think, 


4,000 men of all arms, and they lost a good 
many.” 

The Indian Mutiny and the War of 
Italian Liberation were the chief crises 
during the period covered by this instalment 
of Henry Greville’s diary. He was well 
informed, as to the second of these two 
upheavals, about proceedings in Paris 
while the Emperor Napoleon was pursuing 
his enigmatic policy of menace combined 
with cajolery, and Lady Holland sent him 
vivacious accounts of the shifting ecenes at 
Naples. When hostilities had begun, he 
noted that 
‘no one can make out the strategy of the 
Austrians ; at Paris they say: ‘II valait peu la 
peine d’entrer en Piémont pour y laisser seule- 
ment une carte de visite.’ Paris is ringing 
with calembours on the present state of affairs— 
the last is not bad :— 


Randan Plon Plon Vaillant, 
Rendons Plon Pion Vaillant 


(on the names of the French generals).” 


It is curious how completely the meeting 
between the Emperors Napoleon III. and 
Francis Joseph took the world by surprise. 
A few weeks before it occurred Count 
Kilmansegge had predicted to Henry Gre- 
ville that the war would be of long duration, 
as neither party could abide by a defeat, 
while he considered that Germany would 
not suffer the expulsion of Austria from 
any of the territories secured to her by the 
treaties of 1815. 

Some there were who found Macaulay's 
conversation overpowering, but not so 
Henry Greville. Thus, in 1859, he re- 
flected :— 


‘* Another great social and literary luminary 
extinguished. He was associated with my 
pleasantest days at Holland House, where I 
constantly met him at dinner, and was astonished 
and delighted by his wonderful knowledge and 
eloquence, and delighted by his good humour 
and courtesy. This latter quality was shown 
by the way he had of putting one on an equality 
with him, as it were, by assuming that one was 
familiar with the extraordinary variety of facts 
which he imparted, instead of parading his won- 
derful superiority in this respect to any one 
living.” 

This is a fair sample of the pleasant, but 
not very penetrating notices of the deaths 
of frieuds with which the volume abounds. 
Greville was also much interested in criminal 
trials, and we recsive echoes of the bullion 
robbery on the South-Eastern Railway, the 





case of Constance Kent, and similar occur- 
rences, which are not without their value as 


records of current impressions. We seem, 
in short, to be listening to the club and 
drawing-room talk of the late fifties and 
early sixties in a blameless and fairly enter- 
taining form. 








Dai Nippon, the Britain of the East: a Study 
in National Evolution. By Henry Dyer, 
formerly Principal and Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of 
Engineering of Tokyo. (Blackie & Son.) 


For ten years, at a most interesting epoch 
of modern Japanese history (1872-82), 
Mr. Dyer was Principal of the Imperial 
Engineering College, Tokyo, one of the best 
institutions of the kind the world has 
known, admirably staffed — among the 
professors were men who have since 
attained such high distinction in science as 
Profs. Ayrton, Perry, and Divers—and 
inaugurating and maintaining courses of 
instruction, theoretical and practical, that 
have largely aided in the making of the 
industrial Japan of to-day. He has there- 
fore approached his subject with early per- 
sonal knowledge of it; but with the history 
of the last two decades his acquaintance 
appears to have been only of an indirect 
character. The seventies in Japan were 
experimental years, and it was not until the 
eighties were well advanced that the lines 
of progress, in the Western sense of the 
term, were assured. Of the course of events 
during the Meiji period Mr. Dyer gives a 
succinct and sufficient account, introduced 
by a summary of the history of what he 
calls ‘‘ feudal” Japan, the whole based 
upon Capt. Brinkley’s great work, and 
coloured by the idiosyncrasies of that able 
and enthusiastic defender of all things 
Japanese. We shall here only remark 
that the clan system was not feudalism; 
though it displayed some of the features 
of feudalism, it lacked the more essen- 
tial characteristics, political and social; 
of that form of society, to which it 
approximated most closely under the 
Tokugawa dynasty, under conditions, how- 
ever, that made the approximation virtually 
ineffective. It seems to us impossible for 
any one who has studied Japanese history in 
the native texts to come tv any other con- 
clusion. Nor can we admit that Mr. Dyer 
reads modern history more correctly when, 
in reference to the Japan of our day, he 
writes :— 

‘““The fact that the impulse came from 
within accounts in great part for the rapid 
progress which Japan has made in Western 
methods.” 

To the present writer the contrary appears 
to have been the case. Of ancient 
Japan scarcely anything has come down to 
us. In the middle centuries of the first 
millennium of the Christian era the 
impulse from China arrested her language 
end her religion, gave her a literature 
and a vocabulary, and _ revolutionized 


not only the form of her polity, but 
also largely its substance, for it converted 
the tribal chief into a Chinese emperor 
appointed by Heaven for the good of 
the people, yet retaining, what became a 
shadow, but an enduring one, something of 
‘ the autocracy of the chief. 


In the latter 
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half of the nineteenth century the same 
phenomenon is repeated, and in the 
twentieth we still see the descendant of the 
sun goddess at once an object of worship 
and the head of a State acutely described 
by Mr. Dyer as made up of autocratic, 
oligarchic, and constitutional elements. 

The truth is that it is almost impossible 
for any European writer to draw a true pic- 
ture of Japan, past or present. The com- 
plications of the written language are such 
that they can only be mastered in youth, 
and thus the whole written record and 
thought of the country is as a sealed 
book to all but some half-dozen foreigners, 
who, in their turn, are rather scholars 
than publicists. Excellent as the present 


volume is—among the most lucid and 


fruitful that have appeared of recent years 
upon Japan—it is, of necessity, uncritical— 
accepts the Japanese estimate of themselves 
and the estimates of their perfervid admirers 
almost without examination, and attributes 
to the Japanese as special qualities many 
which other peoples show in at least an 
equal degree, and others which could easily 
be shown to be the direct and necessary 
outcome of history. To the ordinary 
Japanese the Government is still o kami— 
something august and divine; to the man 
of the West any form of government is a 
disagreeable necessity —in America the 
expression ‘‘scab”’ has been employed. So 
far the Japanese is Asiatic, but no further. 
Like the Celestial he differs from all other 
Asiatics by his want of religiousness. 

The unity of China was effected too early 
in history for due consolidation of such an 
immense territory to be possible. The com- 
pactness of Japan, helped by the sharp 
lessons afforded by the civil struggles of 
centuries, gave her a receptivity which was 
lacking to the Middle Kingdom, round 
which external isolation and internal peace 
threw the obstructive coils of a purely 
administrative philosophy. There is, never- 
theless, a gulf between the West and the 
Far East that is not likely to be bridged 
over. That gulf does not yawn in the 
domain of intellect, but in that of emotion. 
It is certain that upon the Far-Eastern mind 
the sublime, the pathetic, and the beautiful 
of the literature and art of the West make 
no impression whatever. East of Singapore 
the mental tract is an arid waste so far as 
the imsgination is concerned, and fancy is 
there replaced by grotesquerie. Tennyson’s 
scornful reference to ‘“‘a cycle of Cathay ” 
still holds good within the limits set by the 
poet. Even Buddhism, prevalent as it is, 
is misunderstood—more misunderstood in 
Japan than in China—and its lofty ideals 
are reduced to practical conveniences. 

In the body of bis work, the pages of 
which bristle with statistics, Mr. Dyer gives 
a full account of administrative and com- 
mercial Japan which deserves close attention 
at the present juncture, when the resources 
of the country are being narrowly scanned 
by friqgnds and foes. On the whole, the 
industrial outlook is good, but scarcely 
splendid. We see no prospect of any serious 
rivalry with the West in the greater indus- 
tries. The cultivation of tea and silk cannot 
be much extended, and they form Japan’s 
only considerable exports. Some candid 
expressions are quoted from a book by Mr. 
T. Nakahashi :— 





‘* Japan must work out her own greatness if 

necessary...... in spite of her allies. Friendship 
is one thing, self-aggrandizement another. 
Even at the risk of peace (war ?] her coloniza- 
tion policy must be carried out on the plan she 
thinks best.” 
And so forth. If other peoples do not accept 
this policy of ‘‘ aggrandizement’”’ so much 
the worse for them. These are ‘‘ prave 
’orts.” Ifthey mean anything, they mean 
that Japan will insist upon pouring her 
surplus folk upon any shores that may lie 
handy, Korean, Manchurian, even Aus- 
tralian. However, they are words only. 
The strength of Japan is her insularity. It 
is also her weakness, for it exposes her to 
naval compulsion, a form of coercion from 
which Russia is almost safe. In a certain 
measure it may be right to call Japan the 
Britain of the Far East. But her geo- 
graphical environments forbid more than a 
very limited employment of the analogy. 
Mr. Dyer very properly dismisses all idea 
of the so-called ‘‘ yellow peril,” not, 
indeed, as impossible, but as wholly im- 
probable. 

His latter chaptere, entitled ‘ Social 
Results’ and ‘The Future,’ suggest a few 
observations. What travellers most admire 
in Japan is precisely what steam and iron 
must greatly modify, if not destroy. Eclec- 
ticism is not a policy, it is a mode of 
transition to a policy. What will Japan’s 
policy be when the sacro-sanctitude of the 
Emperor is weakened, and the band of 
elder statesmen and their traditions shall 
have disappeared? It is not easy to say. 
Mr. Yokoi acutely observes : ‘‘ Howthese two 
principles, the divine right of the sovereign 
and the divine right of the people,......are 
to be harmonized is the problem.’”’ The 
words are strikingly suggestive of a 
parallel with Russia. Our view is that 
it may not arise so long as a very 
limited oligarchy is assured to Japan by 
the confused system of scripts, which 
effectually bar not only the real education 
of the people, but also international 
intercourse. Mr. Dyer sees in bushido 
a conservative and ethical influence which 
we believe to be exaggerated. Bushido is 
merely an extravagant praise of the past; 
samurat-dom, as those who saw it in actual 
operation well know, was a gross and ruth- 
less caste tyranny, which maintained by 
suicide and vendetta a code of honour aito- 
gether inferior ethically to the codes of the 
West. Mr. Dyer sees in Japanese morality 
nothing worse than what is only too visible 
in other countries. But does he forget I+é, 
the ‘‘ gankiro,” the ‘‘screw-alleys,” and 
the abominable Yoshiwaras, concentrations 
of gilt and painted filth and slavery 
unparalleled in history? Oa the other 
haud, the peculiar hypocrisy of the West 
is not met with in Japan—or, indeed, 
anywhere out of Protestant countries, of 
which it is an undesirable, though frank, 
almost obtrusive by-product. 








The Triumphant Reigne of Kyng Henry 
the VIl. By Edward Hall. ‘The 
Lives of the Kings” Series. Edited by 
Charles Whibley. (Jack.) 

ApmMiraAbLE alike in print, paper, format, 

style, aud introduction, this opening book 

in ‘‘ The Lives of the Kings”’ series takes a 





worthy place beside the well-known “‘ Tudor 
Translations ’’ which Mr. Henley edited, and 
in which Mr. Charles Whibley had a con- 
siderable hand. This series is designed to 
include various histories of the sovereigns of 
England by Tudor and Stuart writers. It 
will, as at present arranged, consist of nine 
histories, the last of which will be Holins- 
hed’s ‘Chronicles.’ The general editor is 
the editor of the opening volume, and no 
one is better qualified than he to select and 
introduce these half-forgotten books. Hall’s 
work is supposed to have been first pub- 
lished in 1542 by Berthelot; but Mr. Whib- 
ley remarks that it is doubtful if this ‘‘ ever 
saw the light.” An edition by Richard 
Grafton appeared in 1548, and another in 
1550. Under Mary the book was burnt 
in 1555, but naturally all the copies were 
not destroyed. Mary’s reason for burning 
it was probably Hall’s Protestant sympathy, 
for she could not object to his attitude 
towards the queen, her mother, and the 
divorce. Hall did not allow himself to 
comment on high matters of State. His 
was a servile spirit, and he preached sub- 
mission to the royal authority. He under- 
took not the defence of the king, for in his 
eyes the king needed no defence, but a 
simple narration of the wonders of his 
intellect and the marvels of his majesty. It 
is no use peering into Hall for an opinion 
on political matters. He simply ignores 
them when he chooses, and proceeds in- 
stead to a sumptuous description of, say, 
the Field of the Cloth of Goid. Nor had 
he the reasoned philosophy of such a thinker 
as Hobbes for his devotion to royalty. He 
accepted it as a dog accepts his master, 
with the same simplicity of mind, with the 
same meekness and lack of interrogation. 
To him the reign of Henry VIII. was 
“triumphant,” and the king was “ the 
indubitate flower and very heire of both” 
Lancaster and York. And thus Mr. Whibley 
is right in saying that the book is more 
important thanthe man. Yet the book is not 
too important, except as an illumination and 
illustration of contemporary events seen by 
living eyes. It is, in fact, not a history, 
but a mere chronicle, and it has its value 
as such. When Anne Boleyn was brought 
to the Tower, and subsequently to the block, 
Hall has no comment to adventure; he 
simply narrates, and it would be impossible 
for any one only reading him to understand 
why she suffered death. Similarly, he 
records of the aged Lady Salisbury, whose 
execution was one of the most iniquitous 
acts of Henry’s career, that 

‘fon the same daie was Margaret, Countesse 
of Salisbury, which had been long prisoner in 
the Tower, behedded in the Tower, and she 
was the last of the right lyne and name, of 
Plantagenet.” 


Everything material was thus omitted. 
When he gave his judgment rein, his 
effort was not what might be called satisfy- 
ing. He says of More :— 

‘*T cannot tell whether I shoulde call him a 
foolishe wyseman, or a wise foolishman, for 
undoubtedly he, beside his learnyng, had a 
great witte, but it was so myngled with 
tauntyng and mockyng, that it seemed to them 
that best knew him, that he thought nothing 
to be wel spoken except he had ministred some 
mocke in the communicacion.” 


This adds to one’s notion of More’s per- 
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sonality, beyond question, as might the 
observation of a child; but it is fatuous 
as an attempt to sum up More’s character. 
Hall’s essay in respect of Wolsey, whom he 
hated, is also worth noting :— 

‘* This Cardinall as you may perceyve in this 
story was of a great stomacke, for he compted 
himselfe equall with princes, and by craftye 
suggestion gatte into his handes innumerable 
treasure : He forced litle on symony and was 
not pityful and stode affeccionate in his owne 
opinion: In open presence he wold lye and 
say untrueth and was double both in speche and 
meanyng: He wold promise muche and per- 
form lytle: He was vicious of his body and 
gave the clergie evyl example: He hated sore 
the citie of London and feared it: It was told 
him that he shuld dye in the way toward 
London...... the authoritie of this Cardinal set 
the clergie in such a pride that they dysdayned 
al men, wherfore when he was fallen thei 
folowed after as you shall heare. To wryte the 
lyfe and doynges of thys Cardinal, it were a 
great worke, but whatsoever he did, God forgeve 
his soul hys bodies misdedes.” 

This, again, is hardly adequate. As for 
Hall’s style, Mr. Whibley makes the just 
remark that when he records contem- 
a events it is masculine and vigorous. 

oger Ascham brought against it the accu- 
sation that it was ‘indenture Englishe’”’ 
and full of ‘‘ink-horne tearmes.” This is 
true, as Mr. Whibley points out, of some 
of his work, but not of his ‘Henry VIII.’ 
He had a sense of the picturesque and 
a love of colour, and is at his best in 
describing the pageants his master loved. 
He proves himself, in the editor’s words, 
‘“‘a student of society rather than of 
politics.” It was safer to be a student of 
society in those days; and though Hall by 
his death escaped the vengeance of Mary, 
his book did not. But in despite of her, 
bs are able to enjoy it in this handsome 

orm. 





The History of Dagenham. By J. P. Shaw- 
cross. (Skeffington & Son.) 


Mr. Smawcross has produced a good topo- 
graphical book of about 350 pages on the 
parish of Dagenham. This parish lies at 
the south-east extremity of Essex, and con- 
sists of a long low-lying strip of land about 
74 miles long by 14 broad, stretching from 
the Thames on the south to Hainault Forest 
on the north. This book will before long 
have a special value, for 

‘*in a few years Dagenham will lose its rural 
individuality, and be drawn into the relentless 
vortex of Greater London, and the fields, lanes, 
woodlands, and green swards will disappear, 
never to return.” 

It is this certainty of the ultimate 
disappearance of the rural aspect of this 
district, already much encroached upon, 
that gives a particular interest to various 
manorial maps, and to illustrations of several 
manor houses that are still standing, as 
well as of certain details that have already 
disappeared, such as the three windmills 
that used to stand side by side on Chadwell 
Heath. The most entertaining and excep- 
tionally interesting chapter is that on 


‘Dagenham Breach,’ wherein are recorded 
the various efforts made from time to time 
to check the tidal inundations of the southern 
boundary of the parish. The earliest recorded 
inundation occurred in 1376, when the sea- 
bank or wall on the river’s edge was swept 





away during a storm and high tide, com- 
pletely submerging and putting out of 
cultivation many acres that belonged to 
Barking Abbey. The abbess successfully 
appealed to the Crown to be exempted from 
contributing to war assessments, on the 
ground of the loss sustained by the storm. 
Four years later a second storm did yet more 
damage, and a second appeal from the 
abbess and convent stated that the income 
of their house had decreased to the great 
extent of 400 marks through these floods. 
A third flood caused the Crown to appoint 
in 1381 a commission de walliis et fossatis to 
supervise the breach walls or banks, and 
report on their condition. The result seems 
to have been a mere temporary patching. 
Year after year the area of the “ drowned ” 
land increased, and Barking Abbey again 
petitioned the Crown in 1409. Theauthorities 
stated that the greater part of their income 
was spent in repairing the river banks, and 
that the sisters of this fashionable nunnery 
had not more apiece than 14s. per annum 
for clothes and necessaries. Thereupon a 
writ was issued to hire labourers to work at 
the sea walls, but the chief result was merely 
the exemption of the abbey from taxation 
for a period of seven years. The con- 
tinued tidal incursions became so serious 
towards the end of the reign of 
James I. that the Sewer Commissioners 
engaged the services of the eminent Dutch 
engineer Cornelius Vermuyden, in 1621, to 
stem a breach in the Thames embankment 
at Dagenham. Vermuyden imported a 
large number of skilled Dutch workmen, and 
eventually obtained considerable success, 
in spite of much animosity. The fishermen, 
poachers, and lovers of sport resented the 
attempts at reclamation, and there was 
bitter hostility to the foreign workmen 
among the local labourers. The powers of 
the ballad-writer were called in to pour con- 
tempt upon the Dutchman’s schemes. Mr. 
Shawcross reproduces two clever local songs. 
Here is a single stanza from one of them, 
which was printed in 1625 :— 

Behold the great design, which they do now deter- 


mine, 

Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and 
vermin ; 2 

For they do mean all Fens to drain, and water over- 


master, 
All will be dry, and we must die— cause Essex calves 
want pasture. 
In the next stanza the coming extinction of 
the trade of the stiltmakers is bewailed. 

On December 17th, 1707, an exception- 
ally severe storm caused a grievous over- 
throw of the tidal banks, and brought about 
the great gap known as Dagenham Breach. 
Local attempts and local levies to repair 
or check the widening of this disastrous 
breach proved unavailing, and at last, in 
1714, an Act of Parliament was passed to 
preserve the navigation of the Thames, by 
stopping the breach in the levels of Dagen- 
ham and Havering, the funds to be found 
by a duty for ten years of threepence a ton 
on the burden of every incoming ship, except 
fishing vessels and coasters. As a result, 
an embankment was formed strong enough 
to resist further tidal inundations, but no 
attempt was made to undo the effects of 
the storm of 1707, and a large sheet of 
water, covering forty acres of drowned land, 
still remains, known as Dagenham Breach. 
Efforts are now being renewed to convert 
this water into a dock. 





The chapter on the social and political 
life of Dagenham is capable of improve- 
ment. It seems scarcely worth while in a 
book of this description to attempt to give 
a picture of early manorial life in the lord’s 
house. The attempt, too, conveys but little 
idea of what the life really would be on such 
unimportant manors as those in Dagenham 
parish. The inmates are supposed to sit 
down to dinner with silver plates on the 
high table, and ‘“‘ lattyn or pewter”’ plates 
for the household. We do not suppose, 
however, that half a dozen high tables in 
the whole kingdom possessed silver plates 
at the time specified, whilst the general 
household would certainly dine off wooden 
trenchers; pewter was costly, and reserved 
for the more wealthy. 

The accounts of the church and vicars of 
Dagenham have evidently taken much time, 
and show considerable research. A list of 
fifty vicars is given, extending from 1335 
to the present time. Up to the Reforma- 
tion, the vicars were all presented by the 
abbess and convent of Barking. Mr. Shaw- 
cross sees no reason to doubt that ‘the 
patronage was conscientiously and judiciously 
administered by the various abbesses, and 
regarded as a sacred trust.’’ Since the 
Reformation the patronage has been very 
frequently changed, the advowson of the 
vicarage having been repeatedly sold. The 
last three vicars since 1857 have borne the 
same name as the patron. 

Mr. Shawcross shows much industry, 
but no particular ecclesiological gifts, 
and it would have been wiser to obtain 
the services of an expert to revise the 
would-be explanatory notes and remarks 
on such subjects. The modest preface 
invites corrections, ‘‘in case the book 
should ever be republished.” For the 
most part it is well worthy of republication, 
as a conscientious effort to tell the varied 
story of an interesting, though not pic- 
turesque district close to London, so that it 
is in no carping spirit that a few mistakes are 
pointed out. Vicar John Valentyne, who 
died in 1475, left money for the purchase of 
an antiphoner for use inthe church. He 
also left to a young scholar of Oxford, if he 
became a priest, his ‘‘secunde best portose.”’ 
A note explains that the portose was the 
‘‘portiforium, portuary, or breviary; it con- 
tained the antiphonal service, with musical 
notation sometimes.” Such a note wants 
entire rewriting ; the portose was a portable 
breviary, in contradistinction to the great 
breviary to lie on the desk, and would 
not contain ‘the antiphoner for the 
musical rendering of the hours. ‘A payer 
of small orgaynes’’ remained in Dagenham 
church temp. Edward VI. The note requires 
correction; the usual place for the pre- 
Reformation organ was in the rood-loft. A 
note to the pix mentioned in the same inven- 
tory describes it as ‘“‘a brass cup-shaped 
vessel, with a cover, to contain the reserved 
consecrated Host’; but the pix for the 
reserved sacrament, according to the English 
use, was not of this shape, for it was sus- 
pended over the altar (often in the form 
of a dove), and was generally of precious 
metal. 

Another mistake worth correcting occurs 
in the account of the parish registers. It 
is stated that a layman was substituted for 
the vicar or curate to perform the ceremony 
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of marriage during the Commonwealth, and 
that ‘‘ the legal official or registrar of mar- 
riages for this district was Justice Joachim 
Mathewes.”’ The fact is that it was then 
ordered that the civil knot of marriage must 
be tied by a justice of the peace; but this 
did not exclude (any more than in France at 
the present time) a religious ceremonial in 
the church, and many registers bear witness 
to such a ceremony being performed by the 
minister. Moreover, the legal official or 
magistrate (any justice would suffice) was 
a different person from the registrar or 
‘‘ register,’ as he was then called, who was 
elected by the parish. 








NEW NOVELS. 


In Dewisland. By SS. Baring - Gould. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Tue book-like language of the farm-folk 
and labourers in this readable story might 
be intended to illustrate the theory that the 
peasants of Wales are more intelligent than 
those of England, as Mr. Baring-Gould 
maintains in ‘A Book of North Wales.’ 
‘ Dewisland’ is that one of the two western 
promontories of Pembrokeshire which, 
stretching north of St. Bride’s Bay, contains 
St. David’s headland and little city. The 
Rebecca riots, 1843-4, determine the date, 
and contribute to the action, of this fresh 
setting of the author’s favourite impersona- 
tion, a fair daughter of the wild. Even Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s most ardent admirers will 
hardly assert that he is here at his best, 
perhaps because Sheena Lewis, being at 
least half Irish, is not wholly in her natural 
environment. Her grandmother, Mrs. 
O’Grady, divides the humorous depart- 
ment of the work with Farmer Evans, the 
father of the two heroes, of whom, however, 
the elder, David Narberth, is stepson only. 
Thefarmer’s own son, Shone (—John), must 
owe his fine character to his step-brother’s 
good influence rather than to his parents. 
In short, the three leading characters flout 
the principle of heredity, and incline us to 
assume that the English parents of the 
vicious foundling Nathan Groes were, in 
spite of appearances, healthy and virtuous. 
The estimable David has short, misshapen 
legs, but is thoroughly unselfish, and solaces 
himself with his violin and silent adoration 
of Sheena. Though she is represented as 
attractive and capable of displaying courage 
with proper feminine reaction, the reader 
has so little opportunity of observing her in 
repose that she is less interesting than a 
fuller portraiture might have made her; 
but this is precluded by much descrip- 
tion of wild scenery, fighting, and other 
stirring incident, not to mention the anti- 
quarian element. ‘A Book of South Wales’ 
has been utilized in manufacturing this 
more recent work, which here and there, in 
spite of the author’s skill and experience, 
suggests comparison with Mrs. O’Grady’s 
patchwork quilt. On the whole, a pleasant 
and wholesome tone is maintained. 


The Common Lot. By Robert Herrick. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.) 
Tus thoughtful and interesting study of 
professional life in Chicago will increase its 
author’s reputation. Indiscriminate satire 





directed against the methods and manners 
of the over-rich in America by their less 
affluent fellow-countrymen has begun to 
pall, so that we welcome a more judicial and 
artistic presentment of American life, in 
which the millionaires are relegated to their 
due position of unimportance compared with 
the collective influence of national tendencies 
or the spirit of a great city. Mr. Herrick 
soberly reprobates the corruption and 
peculation which are so frequently the 
causes or accompaniments of exuberant 
success in money-making ; but he is careful 
to indicate that some of the successful are 
honest and unostentatious, and that ‘‘ most 
of our best people are religious and moral,”’ 
and he anticipates that the craze for 
accumulating and spending dollars will 
eventually abate, so that men ‘‘ will respect 
learning, ideas, and devotion to the public 
welfare.” He gives us intimations of the 
luxuriant development in America of in- 
dividuality, which British institutions and 
traditions tend to nip in the bud. The 
principal figure is a young architect to whom 
an uncle, after giving him first-rate 
educational advantages, leaves enough to 
enable him to set up an office for himself, 
some 600,000/. being left in trust for the 
technical education of the children of local 
working-men. The inevitable business 
details are kept within reasonable limits, 
and are lucidly described. The disappointed 
nephew is attached to a woman of sterling 
worth and domestic instincts, but yet is 
attracted by a very lively widow, whose 
daughter again is extremely vivacious, while 
the leading villain is a jerry-builder on a 
large scale. 


Sir Roger’s Heir. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Mr. Franxrort Moore’s high spirits have 
prompted him to play a practical joke on 
his admirers. It is to be feared that few 
of them will find out, in spite of frank 
references to The Spectator, that not only Sir 
Roger, but nearly all the names and cha- 
racters of this novel are transferred from 
that source. Sir Roger de Coverley’s chap- 
lain is the ostensible narrator, though his 
diction is, in spite of the sixteenth-century 
spelling ‘‘enemity,” occasionally rather 
modern. Then we have Capt. Sentrey, 
the heir, Mistress Betty Arable, Ephraim 
the Quaker, Mrs. Arable, Biscuit, Tom 
Touchy, Moll White, Squire Quickset, 
and Will Wimble. Sir Roger de Coverley 
is defamed by being represented as 
keeping up for years an estrangement 
from his sister and her son because she had 
married a well-to-do London draper; for 
the nameless widow whom Sir Roger adored 
for some forty years is substituted the widow 
Arable, so that Mistress Betty Arable ought 
to be about twenty-eight years of age when 
Capt. Sentrey marries her. The adapta- 
tions of historical romance and the borrowed 
plots of drama perhaps excuse this tamper- 
ing with Addison’s delicate sketches of 
character, but we cannot think the audacity 
justified in this case. While, however, we 
regard most of the personages as rather 
clumsy pretenders, we frankly own that 
they talk and move briskly in a style fairly 
congruous with the period of Queen Anne. 
Our author has ‘wasted his spirits in 
laborious composition of his own,”’ as well 





as endeavouring after “‘ those other talents 
that are proper to enforce what has been 
penned by greater masters’ (Spectator 
No. 106), and he might succeed in keeping 
a modern Sir Roger awake better than the 
chaplaio’s readings kept the original from 
nodding. 





Duchess of Few Clothes. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Some natural attractions, enhanced by repose 
of manner and simplicity of dress, might not 
have saved Miss Vantage, the nymph of the 
cigar stand in the rotunda of the Pantheon 
Hotel, Chicago, from being a very common- 
place young woman, but for the persecution 
to which she was subjected by the hatred 
and malice of one of the hotel clerks, and 
the envy of the “‘ lady cashier,” who spite- 
fully gave her the title ‘‘ Duchess of Few 
Clothes.”’ Chivalrous pity invested her with 
increased popularity among the male fre- 
quenters of the colossal hotel, and proved 
akin to love in the breasts of several, 
including the elderly proprietor, Alonzo A. 
Farson, one of the most fatuous persons 
who ever belied the proverb ‘‘a fool and 
his money are soon parted.” Though he 
allows his rascally Irish valet to pay himself 
for his gross flatteries, the ‘‘ old pomposity”’ 
has judiciously fostered his stupendous 
inheritance in spite of poetic justice, and 
remains an opprobrium of American pluto- 
cracy. If the satirical onslaught on over- 
opulent society had been less savage in the 
portrayal of this prominent representative, 
it would have been more effective. We 
prefer the sketch of an affluent haberdasher. 
As the ladies will not go round among 
their admirers, readers may be entertained 
by finding out for themselves how the 
matrimonial problems meander towards 
eventual solution. The minor characters 
are mainly underlings, and involve a super- 
fluity of slang. We note a ‘“ dub,” 
a ‘bell-hop,” “ guff,”’ a ‘papa - guy,” 
and a‘‘slob.” The background ought to 
have included a few figures typifying the 
élite of Chicago society, so as to form an 
illuminative setting for the principal actors 
in this lively but somewhat crude ‘“‘ comedy.” 


By Philip Payne. 





The House of Fulfilment. By George Madden 
Martin. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tus is a deliberate, thoughtful story, 
the scene of which is laid for the most part 
in Kentucky, at a time when the war 
between North and South was still an 
intimate memory among living men. There 
are half a dozen very good illustrations, in 
which the artist has been at more pains than 
usual to enter into the spirit of the work, 
and has succeeded. The theme of the story 
is not in any sense novel, being the contrast 
of the typical natures of the industrial, 
thriving North, and the graceful, generous, 
picturesque South. But, with nothing new 
or remarkable to work upon, the author, by 
virtue of his treatment, has produced a fresh 
and interesting story, full of quiet observa- 
tion, and showing a good deal of nice 
discernment. The merit that lies in 
suggestion, as distinguished from mere 
statement, is ably demonstrated here. The 
book has grace and charm, and should be 
read. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


The Testament of a Prime Minister. By 
John Davidson. (Grant Richards.)—In this, 
the latest of Mr. Davidson’s dramatic mono- 
logues, a Prime Minister, sharing the fate of 
the ‘‘ Vivisector,’’ the ‘‘ Man Forbid,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Empire-Builder,’’ who went before him, 
submits his soul to the scalpel. What Prime 
Minister is not stated; there is, perhaps, 
room for conjecture in the fact that he 
describes himself as 

A child among 
The doctrinaires, a stranger in the House, 
and contrasts himself with some other poli- 
tician who finds the soul of culture in trade, 
and is 
The keystone of our bridge, 
The linch-pin of the wheel of government, 
The genius of the State. 

It matters little, since, like his predecessors, 
he is but to serve as a projection of Mr. 
Davidson’s own personality, and to present 
in his utterances from the operating-table Mr. 
Davidson’s own familiar indigest of Nietzsche. 
Oace more, as in every poem of the series, 
Mr. Davidson’s desperate and bafiled determi- 
nation to be a philosopher does not avail to 
conceal the lyric impulse and quick sense 
of beauty which stamp him as inevitably a 
poet. The deliberate quest of beauty in 
speech he has apparently put away from him, 
preferring rather some wilful and perverted 
ideal of the strong and the expressive. 
Hence, no doubt, such monstrous, gnarled lines 
as these :— 


Miraculous too, it was, to hear men lie 

Against each other as the only means 

And menstruum of truth; to watch debate 
Lixiviate matters till the recrement 

Appeared, the perfect, smootb, exhausted sludge 
That blinds the electorate and chokes it off. 


We find much of such imagery and such 
vocabulary to wrestle with, much also of 
deliberate painting of ugliness, alike in land- 
scape and humanity. Then suddenly the mood 
changes. You are carried from 


The reaches of the tributary Lea, 
Enamelled filthily in mavy hues, 


to nothing less than Epping at nightfall, and 

Mr. Davidson is a poet again :— 
An exaltation of suburban larks 
Against the lowering vault shattered their songs; 
A ground-bee twanged across the chequered plain ; 
And then the forest took me. Evening fell. 
I marked the lattice-work on swarthy boles 
Of lustred chestnuts as I walked about, 
And saw the trees keep up a torch-lit dance, 
In noiseless chains and figures flitting past. 
The cuckoos beat their golden gongs throughout 
The echoing forest ; finches, sparrows, wrens, 
Blackbirds and nightingales in every bough 
Descanted music fresh ax garlands woven 
In Arcady ; in hollows where the mist 
Began to hang its ghostly tapestry out, 
Mistrustful creatures stole from tree to tree— 
The faliow deer come from their inner haunts 
To snatch a supper of the crusts and crumbs 
Left by the Londoner. Bird after bird 
Forbore its song as darkness crept abroad, 
Till the last lark dropped breathless from the sky : 
Only the passionate nightingales poured out 
Their uninterpretable carol—wreaths 
Of jewels, dewdrops, gold, chaplets of stars 
That stained the ashen dusk with diverse fire. 


Few contemporary writers are so interesting 
as Mr. Davidson, even when he most makes 
you gnash your teeth; none presents so 
singular a combination of yeasty thought and 
passionate dream. 


The Legend of Saint Frideswide, and other 
Poems. By Florence Hayllar. (Constable.) 
—One does not often come across a volume of 
verse in which the impression formed at the 
outset needs to be reconsidered more com- 
pletely than is the case here. Take the open- 
ing lines of the title-poem :— 

The stream of the Thames is swift and sheen, 

The vale of the Thames is broad and green: 

A long summer's day a man may roam 

Through the fields that were Frideswide’s home. 
Those who write verses such as these so 
seldom write anything else that the busy 
reviewer might have been excused for pro- 
ceeding no further. Persisting, however, one 


finds a quatrain, reached early among the 








‘other poems,’’ which suggests a hope of 
better things :— 
THE CANDLE. 

Thee may a child’s hand kindle, thee 

His laugh extinguish, tiny spark, 

Scarce seen a furlong off. Tome 

The difference between light and dark! 
But it is not till the last four pieces are 
reached that the author reveals her real 
powers. The first is called ‘The Witch.’ 
Here the technique, with its cleverly contrived 
recurrence of the initial rhyme-words in each 
stanza, is faultless, save for an excessive pre- 
ponderance of monosyllables, while the poem as 
a whole is invested with a weird and magical 
atmosphere, such as Coleridge knew well 
how to produce. The simile in the last stanza, 
the suppressed intensity of the feeling, and the 
strong, bold touches, are not unworthy of him. 
No less imaginative is ‘Home from Battle,’ 
which we quote in full :— 


Here at the good king’s tent stand I— 

All the nighi is in the sky. 

To-morrow, I trow, in battle I die. 

There as I wait, stark, cold, and dumb, 

Shall Brian and Denis and Roland come ; 

And find me, and lift me, and carry me home. 

Three days will the journey be 

These dear comrades must carry me— 

I shall be home at the end of the three. 

At sundown, marching the first long day, 

Shall they desire to make their stay 

In a strong house beside the way ; 

But the lord of that house shall ask and know, 

I, the dead man, am his mortal foe — 

And he shall drive us from him so. 

And the second day, by moonlight clear, 

Toa castle once more shall we draw near ; 

Aud men will ask: “ Whom have ye here ?” 

There she, who is queen of all the land— 

My lady will by me stand ;— 

Will lift above me her tender hand! 

When, with sad voice, they answer make, 

Pale for pity will be her cheek ;— 

But she will not know whose name they speak. 

Then with the dawn we forth shall fare ; 

And when the high stars shining are, 

Me through my father’s gates shal! they bear. 

By the pit side shall crouch my hound 

As they lay me in the ground— 

There I thirk to sleep full sound! 
Dramatic power and a Homeric simplicity of 
manner are here combined, while the pathetic 
meaning is left to be suggested by the mere 
presentment of the situation, as Palgrave 
well said of Scott’s little masterpiece ‘ Proud 
Maisie.’ We are reminded not a little of 
Surtees’s fine ballad ‘Barthram’s Dirge,’ but 
it must, we think, be admitted that Miss 


Hayllar has the advantage of the older poet. 


To Leda, and other Odes. By T. Sturge 
Moore. (Duckworth.)—There is an aloofness 
from current forms of thought and expression, 
and a robustness, about Mr. Moore’s work 
which commend it at once to those who look 
to find in poetry something more than the 
tuneful embodiment of the commonplace. 
When a poet dares at times to be frankly 
prosaic, there must be a backing of solid 
thought and a capacity for presenting 
essentials, which few out of the many producers 
of modern minor verse would care to vindicate 
for themselves by making a similar experi- 
ment. Not that Mr, Mooreis unable tocharm 
the ear when he pleases. ‘The Lament for 
Orpheus,’ which excels all the other odes of 
this volume in dramatic power, is throughout 
duly harmonious; but where he rises to his 
highest plane of thought, as in the ‘Ode on 
Death,’ the verse takes on a rugged and 
almost repellent aspect. The effect of death 
on the living is exhibited by passing in review 
thus baldly the ends of Alexander, Alaric, 
Goethe, and last, with more adornment, of a 
bride dying on her wedding-day. After a 
memorable line— 

One could have thanked death, though one dared not praise, 
Mr. Moore continues :— 

Such scenes concern but us, who linger here; 

What their own death was to themselves, none knows. 

Heard they our wailing as the insect’s ear 

Lists to the children’s chaunt, a mere vague sound, 

While calmly she, since life within her glows, 

Is on her present occupation bound ? 

The thought moves at an equally high level 
with more grace in the last ode, called ‘ For 
Dark Days.’ Whether judged by Matthew 





Arnold's test of single lines—this one for 
example, 

Nothing is silent, when the heart will hear ; 
or a single simile, as when Orpheus, after the 
loss of his Eurydice, is likened to 

The ash-heap’s treasured core of red, 

Which waits all day the wood-cutter’s return 

Within his but, and when he fans will burn 

And make his cabin glow. his comfort thrive ; 
or by a whole poem, if any of the odes named 
above be taken, the most cautious of critics 
need not be afraid to assert that Mr. Moore’s 
achievement is remarkable. 


Ave Regina, by Hugh Macnaghten (George 
Allen), consists of verses which, without 
being in any sense great poetry, are simple 
and scholarly, and afford very pleasant 
reading. Not a few of his pieces, however, 
are so identified with Eton that their effect 
may be somewhat impaired for the many. 
Another and doubtless allied feature, which 
will commend them more generally, is a sym- 
pathetic insight into child-nature running 
through the whole collection, but specially 
noticeable in the little play called ‘The 
Children of Sparta,’ where, in very brief 
compass, the characters of the spiritually- 
minded and the natura! child are differentiated 
most convincingly. The title-poem is a short 
but dignified elegy on the late Queen, whose 
last Prime Minister receivesa similar tribute. 
One of the most striking pieces is suggested 
by the fire in a Chicago theatre a year ago. 
Mr. Macnaghten’s capacity for translation is 
known. Here we have a charming rendering 
of a familiar fragment of Aleman :— 

They are asleep, the mountain heights and glens, 

The torrent beds, bigh headlands, and the trees, 

All nurselings of dark earth on which they creep, 

Wild denizens 

Of mountains, and the people of the bees : 

The great fi-~b are asleep 

Beneath the darklirg seas, 

Asleep the birds’ wice-winged societies. 
We note a versionof Catullus’s‘* Phaselus ille,”’ 
the only defect in which is a superabundance 
of trisyllabic feet. The even lightness of the 
pure iambic measure in the original, chosen 
surely to express the light and even motion 
of the yacht, requires to be reproduced in 
English by the smoothest of dissyllabie feet. 





CHINESE BOOKS, 


My Chinese Note-Book. 
Townley. (Methuen & Co.)—The number of 
books written on the late period of disturbance 
in China (1900) is legion, and from every possible 
point of view we have had the ‘ Crisis’’ 
described and enlarged upon. It is a relief, 
therefore, to turn from that oft-repeated tale 
to a work, such as that before us, which treats 
of the quiet time which succeeded the Boxer 
outbreak. It was not until peace had been 
restored that Lady Susan Townley took up 
her abode in the British Legation in Peking. 
There she was happily placed at the head- 
quarters of everything Chinese, and enjoyed 
constant intercourse with the occupiers of the 
throne and those who regulated the affairs of 
State. Hers was a highly fortunate position, 
for the Chinese authorities were on their best 
behaviour, and, having just felt the pressure 
of the European heel, were anxious, as they 
always have been in similar cases, to curry 
favour with the conquering powers. Every- 
thing in Peking was therefore open to the 
inspection of the author. She was féted by 
the Dowager Empress, and she entertained 
in her turn the Imperial Princesses. On these 
and kindred matters she supplies much inter- 
esting information. 

She begins by giving a sketch of Chinese 
history, and in a few brightly written 
pages traces the fate of the empire from the 
earliest times down to the reign of the present 
sovereign. The assumption of power (1889) 
by this potentate was heralded by a decree 
in which the Emperor writes :— 


By Lady Susan’ 
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‘‘ When I heard of the decree [from the Empress 
Dowager handing over to me the reins of govern- 
ment], I trembled as if I were in mid-ocean, not 
knowipg where the land is. Her Majesty will, 
however, continue to advise me for a few years 
longer on important affairs of State. I shall not 
dare to be indolent, and in obedience to the 
Empress’s command, I have petitioned Heaven, 
Earth, and my Ancestors, that 1 may assume the 
administration of the government in person on the 
fifteenth day of the first moon in the thirteenth 
year of my reign. Guided by the counsel of Her 
Majesty, everything will be done with care.” 


The futile efforts of Kwanghsii to reform 
the administration of the empire; his defeat 
by the Dowager-Empress; and the judicial 
murder of six of the leading Reformers by the 
direct order of the same lady, are twice-told 
tales. And the only surprisé is that these 
acts, coupled with the atrocities connected 
with the attack on the Legations in 1900, did 
not put the Dowager beyond the pale of social 
intercourse. But as Dr. Morrison remarks ip 
a recent telegram to The Times :— 


“It is a_ strange turn of fortune by which this 
ruler [the Dowager-Empress], under whose deplor- 
able misguidance China has suffered such untold 
disasters, should now [on her birthday] be the 
recipient of autograph letters of eulogy and good- 
will from emperors, kings, and other rulers.” 


Since kings and other rulers did not 
hesitate to draw a veil over the Dowager- 
Empress’s misdeeds, Lady Susan Townley saw 
no good reason why she should be less for- 
giving, In company with other ladies of the 
Legation she, at the invitation of the Empress, 
attended an audience. With considerable 
state they proceeded to the palace, and, after 
passing through endless courtyards, reached 
the throne room, in which the Dowager- 
Empress was seated. ‘‘She sat,’’ writes 
Lady Susan, 


“upon a kind of Turkish divan, covered with figured 
Chinese silk of a beautiful yolk-of-egg colour; 
being low of stature, her feet (which are of natural 
size, she being a Manchu) barely touched the 
ground, and only her head and shoulders were 
visible over the table placed in front of her. She 
wore a Chinese coat, loose and hanging from the 
shoulders, of a diaphanous pale blue silk material 
covered with the most exquisite Chinese embroidery 
of vine leaves and grapes. Round her neck was a 
pale blue satin ribbon about an inch and a half wide, 
studded with large lustrous pearls, pierced, and 
sewn to the ribbon. Her head was dressed according 
to the Manchu fashion, the hair being parted in 
front and brushed smoothly over the ears, to be 
afterwards caught up at the back and draped high 
and wide over a kind of paper-cutter of dark green 
jade, set, like an Alsatian bow, crosswise on the 
summit of the head, The ends of this paper-cutter 
were decorated with great bunches of artificial 
flowers, butterflies, and hanging crimson silk 
tassels. Her complexion is that of a North Italian, 
and, being a widow, her cheeks are unpainted and 
unpowdered, according to Chinese custom in such 
cases. Her piercing dark eyes, when not engaged 
looking at the ladies, roved curiously about among 
her surroundings. Her age is sixty-eight, as she told 
us herself, but ber hair being dyed jet black, and 
most of it artificial, her appearance is that of a 
much younger woman. Her hands are long and 
tapering, and like those of many Chinese women 
very prettily shaped, but they are disfigured by the 
curious national custom of letting the nails grow 
inordinately long. The nails of the two smaller 
fingers of the right hand were protected by gold 
shields, which fitted to the finger like a lady’s 
thimble, and gradually tapered off to a length of 
three or four inches.” 


Seated on the left of his imperial aunt and 
a little behind her was the Emperor, a man of 
an abnormally youthful appearance and of a 
sad countenance, who might have escaped the 
notice of the visitors, were it not for the 
deference shown him by the officials. His 
attitude throughout the audience indicated his 
complete subjection, and readily explains the 
ease with which his projects of reform were 
swept away by the four winds of heaven. Ona 
another occasion at Paoting Fu, when Lady 
Susan Townley met the Dowager by chance, 
the same subdued manner of the Emperor was 
conspicuous, and it is obvious that so long 
as the Dowager-Empress lives we shall he 





obliged to deal dip!omit’cally, 
with that master‘ul laly. 
“<Her faults and failings are, doubtless, to a 
great extent to be attributed to ignorance. 
She is too much inclined to act blindly on the 
advice of those about her, who know as little 
of the outer world as she does herself, and 
she has all the callous cruelty of an Oriental. 
She can laugh and almost toy with the Lega- 
tion ladies, and she can sentence to death by 
slow torture any one who may venture to 
thwart her purposes. ‘‘She made a most 
favourable impression,’’ to quote Sir Claude 
MacDonald’s words, ‘‘by her courtesy and 
affability ’’ on the ladies at the first audience 
she granted them, and she seems to have 
exercised the same charm on Lady Susan 
Townley. On the several occasions on which 
that lady met her she treated her with the 
greatest courtesy and friendliness. But so 
she behaved to the ladies who visited her 
before the outbreak of 1900, and yet she was 
then capable of ordering the attack on the 
Legations, and of sentencing to death by 
flogging a number of eunuchs who had ranged 
themselves on the side of the Emperor. 

Lady Susan Townley writes brightly and well, 
her book being throughout both accurate and 
interesting. 


The Wisdom of the East: the Sayings of 
Laotzi. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction, by Lionel Giles. (The Orient 
Press.)—‘ The Taoté King,’ the work which is 
traditionally attributed to Laotzii, the old 
philosopher, has of late attracted considerable 
attention ; and though it has not been trans- 
lated so often as Omar Khayyam, it has 
of recent years frequently appeared in Eng- 
lish form. Apart from the intrinsic merits 
of the work, its main attraction seems to con- 
sist in its abstruse doctrines, and the very 
rugged language in which they are expressed. 
It has been suggested that Laotzii was a 
mythical character, and the almost entire 
absence of all biographical details concerning 
him may be held to lend countenance to this 
view. It is, to say the least, remarkable that, 
while we have full and explicit descriptions of 
the daily life of his janior contemporary Con- 
fucius—what he ate at dinner, how he sat in his 
chair and reclined in his bed—we know no- 
thing of Laotzi, except that he appears as an 
old man in the State of Chow, and that finally 
he shook the dust of China off his feet and 
disappeared westward. Legend relates that 
as he crossed the barrier separating China 
from the rest of the world, he handed to the 
keeper of the pass a volume containing his 
musings, entitled ‘The Taoté King.’ But, 
however that may be, a work purporting to 
have been written by him has been handed 
down through all succeeding generations, and 
though it is not likely that we have it as it 
left his hands, yet it is more than ‘‘a mere 
jumble of stray aphorisms,’’ and is, in fact, 
‘*a, well-defined, though rudimentary outline 
of a great system of transcendental and ethical 
philosopby.”’ 

The centre of Laotzii’s system was some- 
thing that he called Tao, which bears some 
relation to the Brahma of the Brahmins, and, 
as Mr. Giles points out, to Plato’s ‘Idea 
of the Gods.’ From it everything proceeds, 
and to it everything returns. The main 
principle of government inculcated is inaction: 
‘* The sage occupies himself with inaction, and 
conveys instruction without words.’’ In 
another place the philosopher says, ‘‘ Attain 
complete vacuity, and sedulously preserve a 
state of repose.”’ 

Mr. Giles claims that these teachings had 
a greater effect on the nation than any of the 
doctrines of Confucius, and sees in the laisser- 
faire attitude of the people the result of the 
doctrine ‘‘sedulously preserve a state of 
repose.’’ In morality Laotzti excels Confucius, 
and rises to a high level of righteousness. 


and only, 








‘* Requite injury with kindness’? was a saying 
of Laotzii, which was incomprehensible to 
the more matter-of-fact Confucius, who, when 
asked his opinion on it, replied, ‘‘ With what 
then will you repay kindness?” ‘' Repay 
injuries with justice, and kindness with kind- 
ness.’’ These sayings indicate the difference 
between the two great contemporaries. The 
one caught glimpses of the sublime, while the 
other was of the earth earthy. Mr. Giles’s 
little volume, though small in size, is full of 
food for reflection. 


The Book of the Simple Way of Laotzé. 
A new Translation from the Text of the 
Taoteh King. With Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Walter Gorn Old. (Wellby.)— 
Yet another work on ‘The Taoté King’! In 
this case the author professes, as the title- 
page asserts, to have made a new translation 
of Laotzii’s celebrated work. This is probably 
the most difficult existing text in the Chinese 
language, and should be approached by those 
only who are well equipped for the enter- 
prise. We are bound to say that Mr. Old’s 
work shows no indication that he was thus 
provided ; and, indeed, there are many and 
indubitable signs that he knows very little 
Chinese at all. As an instance, he in his 
introduction translates Tao Tien by ‘‘ the 
Way of Heaven,’’ an interpretation which the 
two words so placed cannot bear. And the 
spirit in which he has sat down to the task 
of making ‘‘a new translation from the text 
of ‘The Taoté King’’’ may be judged by the 
following passage in his introduction :— 

“There can be little doubt that any translation 

from the Chinese is capable of extreme flexibility 
and license, of which, indeed, the translator must 
avail himself if he would rightly render the spirit 
rather than the letter of the text.” 
Of this licence Mr. Old has taken full advan- 
tage, and has made his version so flexible 
that it is difficult to determine which passages 
form part of the ‘‘new translation’? and 
which should be considered as paraphrases of 
the renderings of previous translators. The 
work is not an independently valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. 


A Yankee on the Yangtze: being a Narrative 
of a Journey from Shanghai through the 
Central Kingdom to Burma, by W. E. Geil 
(Hodder & Stoughton), may be regarded as 
a2 companion volume to ‘An Australian in 
China.’ Both books describe the same 
journey and almost the identical route. Both 
the Australian and the Yankee were alike 
ignorant of Chinese, and yet they both met 
with every civility, and accomplished their 
pilgrimage with comparatively little fatigue. 
Both authors describe all they saw graphically 
and well, but are unable, owing to their 
ignorance of the language, to enlarge upon 
or explain the objects which met their view. 
Here the similarity between the authors ends, 
their opinions on Chinese matters being 
directly antagonistic. The Australian takes 
a delight in repeating stories not altogether 
complimentary to missionaries, whereas the 
Yankee finds in them all that is admirable, 
right, and good. Opium-smoking is, in the 
eyes of the Yankee, who adopts the mis- 
sionary view on the question, a vice of the 
most destructive nature. According to him, 
‘¢more than one-half of the population are 
victims of it, more or less,’’ and one would 
naturally, therefore, expect to find the nation 
rapidly degenerating into a race of cripples. 
Yet the Yankee’s description of the work 
done by the boat-trackers on the Yangtsze 
gorges testifies to the contrary. 

Like the Australian, the Yankee steamed 
up the Yangtsze from Shanghai to I-ch‘ang, a 
voyage of 1,200 miles, and at that port 
engaged a native boat to carry him and his 
following over the 400 miles of rapids which 
separate I-ch‘ang from Chungk‘ing. These 
toilsome rapids have been repeatedly described, 
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and Mr. Geil’s experience of their difficulties 
and dangers differed nothing from those which 
have been encountered by his predecessors. 
After a short stay at Chungk‘ing, he pro- 
ceeded westwards, and had the usual ex- 
perience of travellers in those regions. He 
inspected the prisons of Luchow, and found 
them appalling sinks of filth and crime; he 
visited the troglodyte dwellings in the 
neighbourhood of Suifu; and he admired to 
the full the scenery of Yunnan, ‘‘ the Switzer- 
land of China.’’ One point in which Mr. 
Geil probably had the advantage of other 
travellers across China was the speed at which 
he journeyed. He did the entire distance 
from Shanghai to Bhamo in a hundred days 
save one, which is no small feat. 

Mr. Geil writes kindly and good-naturedly 
of the natives and their belongings, and his 
book would be more agreeable reading were 
it not for the habit he has of speaking of 
persons, streets, and places by their translated 
names. It is, for instance, provoking to 
read repeatedly of Mr. ‘‘ Forest-of-Righteous- 
Fields’’ or of ‘‘ Family-Han-Ridge Street.’’ 
The illustrations to the book are numerous. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Some thirty years ago appeared a lively and 
entertaining account of station life in New 
Zealand, from the pen of a woman. Lady 
Barker, as she was then, became later Lady 
Broome, and she now issues a volume of 
Colonial Memories (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
which not only resumes her experiences in 
New Zealand, but touches pleasantly also 
upon her subsequent adventures in Natal, 
Western Australia, Trinidad, and elsewhere. 
As Lady Broome explains in her personal 
introduction, her second husband pushed his 
way from a journalistic ‘appointment on The 
Times into the service of the Colonial Office. 
He was secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
Natal, and was successively Governor of 
Western Australia and Trinidad. It was in 
these remote regions of the far-flung empire 
that Lady Broome gathered the amiable 
experiences she records. In 1896 her wan- 
dering life came to an end, and she settled 
down, as she puts it. But she confesses 
gladly that that life has been happy. Indeed, 
by comparison, the present years seem 
monotonous, and Lady Broome hints that she 
may yet be moving on somewhere. That isa 
brave spirit, and is a sufficient key to the 
writer’s character and this book. If we may 
judge, she enjoyed most the life in New 
Zealand, even although that was lived so long 
ago as the sixties. At any rate, she writes 
of it with more gusto. We like the story of 
the Maori chief with whom she danced, and 
who apologetically and regretfully observed 
to her that he could have danced so much 
better without his clothes. But wherever 
Lady Broome went, she held eyes for the 
unusual and a kindly spirit of sympathy. She 
is never discontented, and we feel that she 
deserves to have enjoyed her life. She even 
has praiwe, unlike the usual makers of 
reminiscence, for the modern young woman. 
She does not deny the girls were ‘‘ dears”’ in 
old days, which, of course, grew giants, but 
adds: ‘‘ Well, and you are dears too,’’ which, 
we suppose, is the real solution of the question. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT send us Eng- 
land and the English, by the well-known Dr. 
Carl Peters, which is a much fairer book 
than episodes in the author’s past might 
lead us to expect. Dr. Peters is both very 
hard upon us in things in which we deserve 
criticism and very flattering to us in things 
in which our national complacency leads us 
to think that we deserve admiration. He 
perhaps exaggerates, but. if so, it is in both 
directions. He tells us that we are the only 
non-military nation, and want 





“to monopolise a World-Empire over the entire 


planet. Rome lorded it over the world because 
she also commanded the strongest army then 
existing.” 

He also describes society, and explains that 


“people who dawdle away day after day and year 
after year in such frivolous manner must needs 
remain superficial. There is practically no time 
left them for attending to their spiritual wants or 
even for instructive reading...... This, then, is the 
ultimate reason for the deterioration of English 
literature.” 


He shows how the defects in our education 
stamp ‘‘on the minds of the young that 
insular arrogance which forms the nation’s 
worst characteristic.’’ Our schooling 


“imparts to modern English manners their in- 
genuous narrow-mirdedness in their opinions of 
themselves and of all foreigners upon which in 
the main is based their racial prejudice...... The 
average Briton...... all his life remains, as compared 
with our standard, a person of very poor at- 
tainments...... The shallowness of national educa- 
tion......is driving her fast into an inferior rank 
for science and industry to that occupied by other 
countries, more especially Germany and North 
America.” 


In all this who shall say that our sharp 
critic is mistaken? When he comes to those 
who are outside ‘‘ Society’’ he shows that 
every one 
“wants to be the gentleman and lady...... To get 
quickly rich is the password, and the money thus 
earned ig squandered in luxury. And as honest 
trades do not suffice for this purpose, the people 
of all callings turn to the wheel of fortune—to 
gambling.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Peters, to judge 
from the greater part of his book, has got over 
any former dislike to us as a nation, and is 
really attracted by what he thinks our excel- 
lent qualities. As regards our strength, in 
spite of our military deficiency, he is an 
optimist, and writes: ‘‘ No power on earth 
can embark in trans-oceanic warfare without 
the goodwill of England.”’ 

There are fewer errors in the book than are 
to be expected in a volume upon one people 
by a citizen of another nation. It is not 
generally or absolutely true of our House of 
Commons that ‘‘an officer whilst serving under 
the colours is ineligible for the House.’’ A 
long passage on our electoral system, which 
begins with the words ‘ the House of 
Commons,’’ and ends with statistics of the 
number of Parliamentary electors, and other 
facts dealing with national elections only, 
suggests that the author thinks that some 
women have in the United Kingdom the Par- 
liamentary vote. He appears to us also to be 
misinformed as to the nature of the oath or 
affirmation taken or made by every member of 
the House of Commons at the beginning of 
every Parliament. It is, however, the case 
that the better constitutional view is that 
that oath is rather one of adhesion to the Con- 
stitution than of personal fealty to the King. 
But if Dr. Peters had its words before him he 
would hardly, we think, have written in the 
terms he uses, without explanation, and, as a 
German, would probably understand the words 
in a more natural sense than that in which 
they are explained away by British constitu- 
tional authorities. He suggests that the 
British clothing and boot and shoe trades 
have been ruined by German and American 
competition. In spite of the large importation 
of American boots and shoes and of German 
slop clothing, the figures do not support his 
belief. Dr. Peters gives two different figures 
in different portions of his book for the value, 
stupendously great on either showing, of the 
catch of fish in the United Kingdom. It is 
not the case that in the electorate of Cam- 
bridge University Nonconformists predominate, 
or that the University ‘‘sends Liberals to 
Parliament.’’ Neither is it true that in 
England ‘‘no point exists which is more than 
forty-five miles distant from the sea.’’ 





Mr. FisHeR UNwINn publishes Democracy 
and Reaction, by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, which 
for the most part bears too closely upon party 
politics to be the subject of a full criticism in 
our pages. It cannot be disputed that from 
the point of view of the ideas prevalent and 
believed to be triumphant two generations 
ago, there has been in many matters a marked 
reaction. But the illustrations, most power- 
fully given by Mr. Hobhouse, upon subjects 
such as primary education and Church schools, 
are not suitable for discussion in our columns, 
One point, in which we are free to express 
complete agreement with our author, concerns 
the treatment of the coloured races; and of 
the many writers who have called the atten- 
tion of the nation to, and tried to arouse its 
conscience upon, this subject, none has done 
so with more insistence and with more truth. 


ONE can well imagine that for artist and 
author alike it must have been a pleasant 
task to collect the impressions in colour and 
prose of Some English Gardens (Longmans). 
The main work in this beautiful book is by the 
artist, who is Mr. G. S. Elgood, while Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll’s contribution is modestly 
described as ‘ Notes.’ In so far as the latter 
are written round the illustrations in colour, 
they are correctly described, but the word 
fails to indicate the fulness of knowledge 
and taste which Miss Jekyll brings to bear on 
her subject, That, however, will be under- 
stood by those who are acquainted with her 
former books. She has a eatholicity of 
feeling for gardens which never degenerates 
into partisanship. Thus she can admire with 
fervour the formal garden in which Mr. 
Elgood finds his chief attraction. The flower 
garden does not lend itself to composition in 
pictures, whereas ordered avenues, lawns, 
pergolas, and hedges, with all the appur- 
tenances of the austere Italian style, are 
fruitful of design. Yet Mr. Elgood is 
probably at his best as a colourist. The 
gardens illustrated have been selected to 
present certain horticultural features, yet 
more or less at haphazard. Levens, with its 
topiaries, could not escape treatment, and 
some of the grandiose dignities of castle 
gardens are also obvious subjects, such as the 
yew hedge at Rockingham or the terrace at 
Brockley. But Mr. Elgood does not disdain 
** still-life’’ studies, such as groups of phlox, 
hollyhocks, or Michaelmas daisies. He is 
probably at his best in using large masses of 
green. From Miss Jekyll’s ‘Notes’ it is 
possible to learn a great deal not only about 
the gardens illustrated, but also about taste 
in flowers. She has such an intimate learning 
that she cannot comment without edifying. 
It may interest the curious to know that the 
illustrations include Lady Warwick’s Friend- 
ship Garden at Easton; and there is also a 
fine picture from the garden at Tangley, so 
wonderfully re-created in the space of eighteen 
years. 


Lovers of St. Francis and St. Clare are 
inclined to resent the appearance of books 
about Assisi, for fear lest they should cause 
tourists to remain in and spoil the quiet town. 
Up to the present time these have only 
rushed thither from Perugia to lunch, and 
sunset has seen the return of calm. Those 
who, like M. Sabatier, M. Emile Ollivier, and 
other distinguished men and women, have 
stayed for a long time in the neighbourhood 
of the places connected with the lives of the 
sweet saints of Umbria, and loved to linger in 
the holy land of Italy, have been able to do 
so with little interference from the vulgar 
crowd. Vendors of postcards and photo- 


graphs have been added to ‘the beggars and 
sellers of relics who were always there, and 
who pestered even the Popes, when, in the 
years after the death of St. Francis and 
during the lifetime of St. Clare, they came 
thither to proclaim the canonization, to found 
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first the lower church and then the upper, 
and to open them to worship. Of all the host 
of books in the library of that most excellent 
of guides Signor Rossi, the innkeeper of 
Assisi, there was none better than that now 
reprinted, after four years of success, as an 
illustrated volume in the series ‘* Medizval 
Towns,’’ under the title The Story of Assisi, 
by Lina Duff Gordon, and published by 
Messrs. Dent & Co. The illustrations are 
admirable. We need only criticize that 
representing the great church seen across the 
lower piazza from a window in the Albergo del 
Subasio, where the introduction of figures far 
too large, even for a foreground, has ridicu- 
lously dwarfed the magnificent architecture 
and proportions of the scene. 


Irish Memories (Fisher Unwin) is a volume 
of biographies and battle-pieces by Mr. Barry 
O'Brien. Various Irish heroes—King Brian, 
Shane O'Neil, &c.—pass in single file before 
the reader until, Curran having again uttered 
{at this date one can hardly say cracked) his 
somewhat too famous jokes, we view in Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy the flower of our modern 
policy of conciliation. 

Mr. O’Brien had the privilege of hearing 
from Duffy’s own lips the account of his five 
futile arraignments on a charge which shifted 
from treason felony to high treason. It is a 
curious fact that when Duffy, in February, 
1849, was ‘‘ put up for the fourth time,’’ his 
leading counsel, Butt, who ‘‘ fought like a 
lion,’’ would have objected to the presence on 
the jury of the one man who, as it happened, 
held out for an acquittal, if Duffy had not 
desired him to be sworn. Duffy knew that 
this juryman’s wife and daughter were in his 
favour, and intended to sit opposite the jury- 
box. In view of the fact that Duffy was at 
last discharged, merely because two juries 
were unable to decide for or against him, his 
rise to the highest political distinctions in a 
Crown colony was a miracle which may some- 
times have puzzled his contemporary the late 
John Boyle O'Reilly, poet and Fenian, who 
escaped as a convict from the continent where 
Daffy became a Prime Minister. 

Mr. O’Brien makes a trifling omission in a 
quotation from Macaulay (p. 84), and mis- 
prints the names of some of Bompart’s 
vessels (p. 167); moreover, his descriptions 
of battles are more vivid than accurate. He 
writes, however, like a man whose heart is in 
his work. 


Mrs. Pritchard's School, by L. T. Meade 
(Chambers), is a story, like others by the 
same author, remarkable rather for charm and 
interest than for probability. We find it 
difficult to imagine an ‘‘ up-to-date seminary 
for young ladies,’’ where the pupils (appa- 
rently) play no games; and ‘ Candide’ is surely 
an unlikely subject for a prize essay in any 
girls’ school, modern or old-fashioned. The 
characters soliloquize in set theatrical fashion ; 
the plot—a variation on the theme of ‘The 
Giant’s Robe ’—is plainly impossible, and the 
distinguished editor who plays an important 
part therein displays a childlike simplicity 
and warmth of appreciation not generally 
characteristic of his calling; yet, in spite of 
all these things, the book is never dull, and 
we are throughout conscious of an originality 
and an imaginative power, especially as regards 
characterization, unusual in literature of this 
Aescription. 

WE are glad to find from the second volume 
of the Poems of D. G. Rossetti (Ellis & Elvey) 
that the poem withdrawn by Rossetti, and now 
reinserted in his works, is, as we hoped, 
‘Nuptial Sleep.’ The three poems not 
previously published are ‘ Dennis Shand,’ a 
ballad; a sonnet ‘After the French Liberation 
of Italy,’ and a sonnet ‘ After the German 
Subjugation of France.’ The last is a little 
over-emphatic, and adds nothing of value to 
Rossetti’s work, but the other sonnet is a 





masterpiece, and the ballad has a note of 
poetic gaiety which rarely found its way from 
the man to his work. Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
comments admirably in his notes on the 
temporary reasons which seemed for a time to 
forbid the publication of these poems, and on 
the broader reasons which have decided him to 
publish them now: ‘‘I think I was then right, 
and am now not wrong,’’ he says proudly and 
justly. The sonnet, in particular, is charac- 
teristic of Rossetti, and fine among his 
characteristic work, in its grave and serious 
use of the imagery of sex, not for its own 
sake, but as such imagery is used in the 
Bible, frankly after nature, as the most con- 
vincing kind of imagery in an argument or an 
appeal. Mr.W. M. Rossetti has added nearly 
thirty pages of notes to this volume, and 
most of them are very welcome. It is useless 
to try to explain poetry to the prosaic, and 
the commentaries on individual sonnets will 
do no good to any one; but all the informa- 
tion about the dates and occasions of poems is 
valuable, and the general account of ‘ The 
House of Life’ is full of interesting details. 
It may amuse some readers to know that the 
sonnets in this sequence have been counted, 
and that there are 42 sonnets ‘‘ the essential 
tone of which is happy; 35 the essential tone 
of which is unhappy; and 26 which, though 
certainly not unemotional, may be termed 
neutral in regard to happiness or unhappiness.’’ 
There is another arithmetical table in regard 
to the immortality of the soul. 





What these | 


numbers are supposed to prove we are un- | 


aware. 
hardly as well reproduced as even those in the 
first. This is especially unfortunate in the 
case of ‘ Lady Lilith,’ as the reproduction is 
made from a negative taken before the picture 
was altered. All, however, are worth having, 
and the edition is one which no admirer of 
Rossetti can afford to be without. 


THE collection of Vagabond Songs and 
Ballads, edited by Mr. Robert Ford, and 
originally issued in two large volumes (1899 
and 1901), has been compressed into a single 
volume, the lesser prized and less charac- 
teristic songs and ballads only being omitted 
(Paisley, Gardner). Many new tunes have 
been added in this edition, and fuller notes 
are occasionally given. The notes are evi- 
dently designed rather for popular than for 
antiquarian use. Thus, in regard to ‘The 
Bonnie House o’ Airlie,’ no attempt is made 
to explain the historical inaccuracies of the 
ballad, though these have been commented on 
more than once. The identity of ‘Old King 
Cole’ is by no means so clearly established in 
favour of Scotland as Mr. Ford would have us 
believe ; and we should have been glad if he 
had more emphatically freed Dunkeld from 
the traditional reflection which identifies it 
with the ‘‘ terrible parish ’’ where 

They bangit their minister, drooned their precentor, 

Dang doon the steeple, and fuddled the bell. 

The value of Mr. Ford’s work is, however, not 
in its annotations, but in its record, before 
it was too late, of many meritorious songs and 
ballads of the Scottish people which have 
hitherto enjoyed only an oral existence. The 
book is a monument of loving and discrimi- 
nating research in its own department, and its 
value is sure to increase with years. 


History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic 
Church of Alexandria. —I. St. Mark to 
Theonas. Arabic Text, edited, translated, and 
annotated by B. Evetts. Patrologia Orientalis, 
ed. R. Graffin and F. Nau, Tome I. Fase. 2. 


The illustrations in this volume are | 





(Paris, Didot.)—The idea of an Oriental patro- | 


logy, supplementary to his Greek and Latin 


collection, was, it is believed, entertained, | 


though never realized, by Migne. Some twelve 
years since this idea seemed about to become 
a reality in the hands of Mgr. Graffin, 
who did indeed initiate a ‘Cursus Patrologiz 
Syriacze,’ modelled, in its outward features, 


upon Migne’s volumes. But after the pro- 
duction of an edition of Aphraates nothing 
further was heard of the enterprise until 
it was stated, two or three years ago, that 
the same scholar, now in conjunction with the 
indefatigable Prof. Nau, was about to recom- 
mence his Oriental series on broader lines, 
embracing this time all the literatures of the 
Christian East. Prospectuses announced the 
preparation of several interesting and im- 
portant works, almost all previously unpub- 
lished, and the collaboration of well-known 
scholars of all nationalities. Since then, the 
new ‘Patrology’ has taken material shape in 
four volumes—or, rather, parts of volumes— 
which initiate respectively the Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic series to be embraced in 
the collection. The work here under notice 
is the first of the Arabic series, and it may 
be said at once that it promises very well for 
the quality of the future volumes. Mr. Evetts 
was exceptionally qualified by his previous 
work—his admirable edition of Aba Salih 
and his assistance of Mr. Butler in his ‘ Arab 
Conquest of Egypt ’—to undertake an edition 
of this text. He has consulted six MSS. of 
the work (though these do not exhaust the 
number even of copies in Europe), and has 
produced thence a reasonable text, wherein 
his emendations of the many puzzling proper 
names are often especially happy. His 
translation is readable, idiomatic, and yet 
sufficiently literal. It is much to be hoped 
that he will continue his edition down to 
the thirteenth century, where, to the great 
loss of all who have to study the history 
of Egyptian Christianity, the invaluable 
chronicle ceases. The system of the ‘ Patro- 
logy’ appears to be that text and translation 
shall be issued in parts simultaneously, while 
commentary and introduction are reserved for 
the conclusion of each volume: a plan, it 
must be owned, which few who use the books 
can approve, although it has its advantages 
for the editors, who are thus enabled to mature 
their conclusions. 

Severus, Bishop of Eshmunén (Hermopolis 
Magna), whose name the patriarchal history 
usually bears, though but some two-thirds of it 
are from his pen, was a prominent Coptic 
divine of the tenth century, whose treatises, 
dealing chiefly with the sectarian disputes of 
his day, are enumerated by Abfi ’l-Barakat, 
and are mostly extant to-day in Europe. It 
is strange that the list of his writings does 
not include the present chronicle, the only 
one of them by which he is likely to be remem- 
bered. His slightly earlier contemporary and 
rival, the Melkite patriarch Eutychius, whose 
annals have been known and distrusted since 
the seventeenth century, was the object of 
one of his polemics. Our chronicle was itself 
long ago introduced to Western students. In 
1713 Renaudot published his invaluable 
‘History of the Alexandrine Patriarchs ’— 
invaluable because based mainly upon this 
very compilation. Renaudot had, however, no 
high opinion of his author’s worth, and his 
estimate was more than approved by Gibbon 
(see a note in chap. xlvii.). Indeed, as regards 
the earlier periods, distrust is no doubt 
justified ; for Severus, though he draws freely 
upon a Coptic version (or possibly abstract) of 
Eusebius, too often manages to distort the 
text. But when the Arab conquest has been 
reached there is no longer any question as 
to his value. From the seventh century to 
his own day Severus is our best, generally our 
sole, authority for the history of the national 
church, whereof the Muslim writers (excepting 
Makrizi) of course say nothing; while for 
the remaining period (tenth to thirteenth cen- 
turies) there is no choice among authorities, 
and we become wholly dependent upon his 
continuators. 

For the first three centuries Severus plainly 
had access, besides Eusebius, to various local 
documents (acts, martyrdoms, traditions). 
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This is especially evident in his accounts of 
St. Mark, of Demetrius, and of PeterI. But 
in what form these sources were available to 
him is a question still requiring investigation. 
He owns to being dependent on translations 
not only of Greek, but even of Coptic texts— 
so far was the ancient language already 
extinct—and it is to be hoped that Mr. Evetts 
will be able, with the help of what. still 
remains of the Coptic versions of such acta, to 
trace some of his statements at least one step 
further back. 


WE congratulate the promoters of The 
Hibbert Journal (Williams & Norgate) on a 
success which is by this time fully assured. 
The January number (vol. iii. No. 2), just out, 
contains two articles on the Scotch Church 
Crisis, by Mr. A. Taylor Innes and Dr. John 
Watson respectively. A young layman of 
ability, Mr. W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, writes 
freshly on ‘ The Christ of Dogma and of Expe- 
rience’; and there are three articles on 
cosmic problems which, though independently 
produced, may be ‘‘considered,’’ the editor 
points out, ‘‘ as forming agroup,’’ Mr. Newman 
Howard writing on ‘ The Warp of the World,’ 
and Prof. Keyser on ‘The Universe and 
Beyond,’ while Sir Oliver Ledge, in ‘Mind 
and Matter,’ firmiy but politely exposes the 
obsolescent materialism of Prof. Haeckel. Mr. 
Howard's article is of especial interest to us, 
because it was foreshadowed in a paper of his 
published in this journal on April 30th of last 
year. He finds reason to believe that the 
foundations of musie are those of all cosmic 
rhythms, and deduces thence the truth of 
intuition of the beautiful, reaflirming Keats’s 
immortal collocation of truth and beauty. An 
admirable feature of the Journal is a ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Recent Literature.’ We have per- 
sistently pleaded for such lists, which are a 
necessity in an age which rejoices in a multi- 
tude of books and a scarcity of experts. 


We have on our table Old Florence and 
Modern Tuscany, by J. Ross (Dent),—Round 
the World: Europe, by W. V. Mingard (Jack), 
—A Synopsis of Roman History to 138 A.p., 
by W. F. Masom and J. F. Stout (Clive),— 
Victorian Year-Book, 1903 (Melbourne, Sands 
& McDougall),—The Practical Statutes of the 
Session 1904, by J. S. Cotton (Cox),— Poverty, 
by R. Hunter (Maemillan),—The Science of 
Peace, by B. Das (Theosophical Publishing 
Society), — Daily Thoughts from Dante 
Alighieri, by J. B. (Stock),—The Story of the 
Merchant of Venice, retold by A. S. Hoffman 
(Dent),—How to Build a Bicycle, by H. R.S. 
Williams (Dawbarn & Ward),—Life's Lesser 
Moods, by C. L. Hind (Black),—Through 
Many Voices, by D. Earl (Bemrose),— 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, by the late 
A. Sabatier, translated from the French by 
V. Leuliette (Wiiliams & Norgate),— The 
Gospel of the Childhood of ow: Lord Jesus 
Christ, translated from the Latin by H. C. 
Greene, with an Introduction by Alice 
Meynell (Burns & Oates),—Masters’ Christian 
Classics, edited by V. Staley: The Psalter in 
English Verse, Part II., by John Keble 
(Brown & Langham),— Maria Creatrix, and 
other Poems, by the Rev. T. H. Passmore 
(Stock),—Totenhochzeit, by O. Schrader (Jena, 
Costenoble),—and Von den diltesten Drucken 
der Dramen Shakespeares, by R, Preells 
(Leipsic, Berger). 
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cr. 8ve, 5/ net. 
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Rowlands (EK. B. Bowen-), Criminal Proceedings of Indict- 
ment and Information in England and Wales, 8vo, 12/6 








Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Ancestor (The), No. 12, imp. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Egyptian Exploration Fund Archeological Report, 1903-4, 
edited by F. L. Griffith, 4to, sewed, 2/6 net, 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Pemberton (H. L. Chiide-), Her Own Enemy, a Play in 
Four Acts, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Chamberlain (Rt. Hon. Joseph), Life of, by L. Creswicke, 
Vol. 4, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net 
Compton Wynyates, by William, Marquis of Northampton, 
4to, 21/ net. 
Rhodes (J _ F.), History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850: Vol 5, 1854-6, 8vo, 12/ 
Watt (James), of Soho and Heathfield, by T. E. Pemberton, 
cr. &vo, 3/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Cars and how to Drive Them, Part 2, roy. 8vo, 3/6 
Science. 
Dobbin (L.) and Marshall (H.), Salts and their Reactions, 
Svo, 3/6 net 
Ferguson (J. S), Normal Histology and Microscopical 
Anatomy, &vo, 21/ net. 
Javeway (T. C.), The Clinical Study of Blood Pressure, 8vo, 
14/ net. 
Macfadden (B.), Diseases of Men, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Genera! Literature. 
Cambridge University Calendar, 1904-5, er. 8vo, 7/8 net. 
Chureb Directory and Almenack, 1905, boards, 2 6 net. 
Clergy Directory. 1905, cr. 8vo, 46 
Fernie (W. T.), Meals Medicinal, svo, 9/ net. 
Grant (M.), A Child of Love, er. 8v>, 4/6 net. 
Hendy (J. G.), The History of the Early Pestmarks of the 
British Isles, cr. 8vo, 4,6 net. 
Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1905, 5; net. 
McCracken (E.), The Women of America, cr. 8vo, 6:6 net. 
Meaical Di:ectory, 1905, roy. 8vo, 14/ net. 
Oliver & Boyd's Eainburgh Almanack and National Re- 
pository, 1905, lzmo, # 6 net 
Post Office London Directory, 1905, imp. 8vo, 40, 
Rennison (R ), George’s Georg na, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Royal Blue Book, January, 105, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 


FOREIGN, 
Thestogy. 
Jereinias (A.), Babylonisches im Neuen Testament, 2m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Monumenta Palographica, breg. v. Chroust, 
Series 1, Section 16, 20m. 
Bibliography. 
Chauvin (V.), Biblicgraphie des Ouvrages Arabes ou relatifs 
aux Arabes publiés dais l’Rurope Chrétienne de 1810 
& 1885: Part 8, Syntipas, 5m. 20. 
Meyer (F.), Verzeichnis e. Heinrich Heine - Bibliothek, 
4m. 50. 


Part 1, 


History and Biography. 
Altmann (W.), Richard Wagners Briefe nach Zeitfolge u. 
Inhalt, 9m. 
Blok (P. J.), Geschichte der Niederlande: Vol. 2, Bis 1559, 
18m. 
Piton (C.), Marly-le-Roi, son Histoire, 697-1904, 15fr 
Schnitzer (J.), Queilen u. VFerschungen zur Geschichte 
Savonarolas, III., 3m. 40. 
Schrauf (K.), Die Wiener Universitit im Mittelalter, 10m. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Bachmann (L.), Schachjabrbuch f. 1904, 2m. 
Philology. 
Daniels (A. J.), Kasussyntax zu den Predigten Wulfstans, 
; Science. 
Collin (K.) et Perrot (E.), Les Résidus Industriels de la 
Fabrication des Huiles et Essences, l5fr. 
Launoy (L.), Précis de Technique Histologique, 3fr. 








MR. JOHN HENRY LOCK. 


Tue death of Mr. John Henry Lock, which 
took place on December 29th after a short ill- 
ness, removes a figure long associated with a 
well-known publishing house. Mr. Lock, 
who succumbed to an attack of pneumonia at 
the age of sixty-two, was a remarkably young 
and active man for his years, and was in his 
place as manager of the financial department of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. down to a few days 
before his death. 

Mr. Lock was a member of an old Dorset- 
shire family, which for two generations has been 
identified with various interests of the publish- 
ing world. He was the younger brother of the 
late Mr. George Lock, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. Ebenezer Ward, started the publishing 
business of Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. in 
1854. Originally established in Fleet Street, 
the firm moved, vid Amen Corner, to its 
present quarters at Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, in 1878, having in the meantime 
acquired the chief copyrights of older firms as 
varied as Edward Moxon, William Tegg, and, 
at a somewhat later date, the versatile S. O. 
Beeton. Moxon’s famous editions of all the 
older poets of the nineteenth century inci- 
dentally became the property of the firm, which 
has since reissued them in yarious forms; and at 





a subsequent date the acquirement of ‘‘ The 
Select Library of Fiction” concentrated in its 
hands the bulk of the works of such Victorian 
novelists as Trollope, Heury Kingsley, Whyte 
Melville, Lever, Mrs. Oliphant, Hawley Smart, 
and others. The firm was happy ir a beginning 
which coincided with a period of real demand 
for educational books in a popular form, and 
socn took a prominent place among the pioneers 
of such standard works as ‘ Webster’s Dic- 
tionary,’ ‘The Webster Spelling Book,’ and 
other reference books 

John Henry Lock spent his entire business 
life in the one firm, becoming a junior partner 
in it in 1879, and a director in 1893, when it 
was made a private limited liability company. 
His loss will be greatly regretted by a large 
circle of friends and associates. Indeed, it may 
be said that no one who came into contact with 
Mr. Lock in the course of his long career could 
fail to appreciate the innate kindliness and con- 
sideration of his character. He was a man 
essentially just in business and friendship alike, 
and the members of the staff with which he was 
associated, past and present, will regret the loss 
of a valued friend. 








‘THE VICEROY’S POSTBAG.’ 
149, Abbeville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 

PeruaPs you will permit me to correcttwoslips 
in your notice of my book ‘The Viceroy’s.Post- 
bag.’ Both have reference to the section of the 
book dealing with the Emmet insurrection 
‘*The insurrection of Emmet was already well 
known to us,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ and had been 
carefully told in Moore’s ‘Life’ of him long ago, 
but we have in the present book many more 
interesting details.” There is no life of 
Robert Emmet by Moore. The reviewer also 
says my book contains ‘‘a fuller and more 
exact narrative of Emmet’s rebellion than we 
have yet read —all from the private corre- 
spondence of Lord Hardwicke.” On_ the 
contrary, this particular section of my book is 
based—as I state in the preface—not on the 
Hardwicke letters, but on the secret papers of 
the Home Office, to which I was the first writer 
to be allowed access by the Secretary of State. 
These papers are in three large volumes, marked 
“Treland, 1803. Most Secret and Confidential,” 

Micuaet MacDonacuH. 


Tue following quotation from an unpublished 
letter (Hastings MSS., British Museum) of Sir 
John D'Oyly, then residing in Ireland, to 
Warren Hastings, may be interesting to readers 
of your review of Mr. MacDonagh’s ‘ The 
Viceroy’s Posthag’ :— 

“What melancholy news from Dublin !—I trust 
however the Defection is not as widely extended as 
we at first imagined. and that they have no Leaders 
of Note.— But what are we to think of the Police of 
a City where such immense Depots of Arins and 
Ammunition could be secretly established, or of the 
Vigilance of a Govt who having received actual 
Information of the Plot itself (two Gentlemen 
waited on Mr. Marsden the Secretary on Sat. morn- 
ing with Intelligence on the Subject, but were not 
attended to) took no precautionary Measures for 
the Security of the Capital? No Credit seems to 
have been given to the Existence of such Plot till 
poor Miss Kilwarden broke into Mr. Marsden’s 
Room, where he was sitting over his Bottle, with 
the News of the Murder of her Father and Cousin, 
of which she had just been a Witness. What 
appears, if possible, still more extraordinary is that 
on Sunday morning there was not a Ball Cartridge 
to be had in the Arsenal of Dublin.” 


Sypney C, GRIER, 








HISTORY AND THE SCIENCE OF 
ARCHIVES. * 


THE newly appointed Regius Professor of 


Modern History at Oxford has lost no time in 
stating his views on the urgent question of our 
present method of historical study, The pro- 
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nouncement was made by Prof. Firth in the 
form of an inaugural lecture entirely devoted to 
this momentous subject. As we might have 
expected, the new professor shows himself to be 
a strenuous advocate of the scientific teaching of 
history which for a long time past has been 
practised on the Continent. It will be remem- 
bered that the late Prof. Yurk Powell held very 
similar views, which he did not hesitate to 
express in equally forcible language, though 
his criticism was directed chiefly against the 
authorities whom he regarded as responsible for 
the better ordering of our Archirwesen. In his re- 
cent address the present Regius Professor strikes 
anew note. His appeal is addressed not to the 
Government to provide teachers of history with 
an effectual apparatus for research, but to the 
teachers themselves to train a body of students 
capable of original and, above all, of independent 
research. On the whole, we believe that this 
plan would be preferable to that of depending 
on a State school of technical historical study. 
At the same time we have no wish to minimize 
the difficulties that must be faced by students 
trained in an academic seminar when they 
change (as they inevitably must) the clear light 
of the Bodleian for the nebulous atmosphere of 
the metropolitan archives. 

We read in the latest text-book on the 
‘*literature and sources” of our national history 
that this country unfortunately possesses no 
adequate treatise on its unrivalled archives, 
whereas considerable attention has been given 
to the subject abroad. The same remark has 
more recently been repeated in the official 
intreduction to the admirable Report of the 
Treasury Committee on Local Records, but its 
full significance appears to have escaped the 
attention of English scholars. To foreigners 
the fact has long been known, and has 
frequently been the subject of unflattering 
comment. But although the moral which our 
own Officials have offered for our considera- 
tion is sufficiently obvious, it must in justice 
to ourselves be remembered that even on the 
Continent the ‘‘ science of archives” is a com- 
paratively new one. Moreover, we could point 
to much solid work accomplished by ofticial 
antiquaries since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
while throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century greater attention was probably paid to 
this subject in England than could be spared 
by the militant and evanescent states upon 
the Continent. Finally, the prodigious feat 
accomplished during the past century in the 
centralization and rearrangement of the Public 
Records alone, has excited general admiration, 
and the merits of the modern ofticial inventory 
or ‘Guide’ have been gracefully acknowledged 
in many lands. Even holiday students are 
unconsciously imbibing the rudiments of the 
new science. The manuscript exhibits in the 
British Museum and in the Record Oftice Museum 
founded by the present Deputy Keeper have 
proved an invaluable object-lesson to the 
masses, whilst many ‘‘ educated” persons are 
now aware that Magna Carta was not signed 
by King John with a quill-pen, and that 
Domesday Book is not inscribed in ‘‘ black- 
letter.” 

It might be thought, therefore, that hitherto 
we have, on the whole, got on very well without 
a ‘science of archives,” and that the impatience 
of the modern student of history with the 
present rate of progress in the discovery and 
arrangement of sources is due to a failure 
to appreciate the conditions under which 
the work must inevitably be performed. The 
neglected bibliography of our own ‘‘archive 
economy” would perhaps reveal the appalling 
crisis through which we have yet scarcely 
passed. In the works of older antiquaries we 
have complacent references to the just appre- 
ciation of the records by intelligent sovereigns 
as ‘the chiefest jewels of their crowns.” In 
all times the sanctity and authority of these 
legal evidences have been admitted and main- 





tained by every party in the State, and on 
occasion they could serve as a bond of interest 
to unite the whole nation in opposition to 
foreign pretensions or internal abuses, whilst 
their authority has been eagerly cited on either 
side in every constitutional crisis of the State. 
Yet in the face of this general recognition of 
the value of the national records, we have the 
damning evidence of the irreparable losses which 
they have sustained. These were due partly to 
the personal neglect of their official custodians, 
and equally to the wanton refusal of Parliaments 
and ministries to adopt the simplest precautions 
for their safe keeping. The whole scheme of the 
custody and arrangement of the Records was 
subordinated to the exaction of fees by Patent 
officers and their needy deputies. The 
repository became a commercial warehouse 
where the articles for which there was a ready 
demand were duly preserved, and even tempt- 
ingly displayed in official catalogues. The 
residue, consigned to some dusty attic or noisome 
vault, was allowed to moulder and rot un- 
heeded. At length the day came when the 
Government ceased to haggle over the refitting 
of the lofts and cellars, the tanks and 
stables, which had become the last refuge of the 
greatest national treasure possessed by any 
country in the world. What was left of our 
national archives was transferred to a central 
repository, and we began to count our losses. 
These were indeed heavy; but they were not 
the only ones that had been suffered. When, 
after centuries of neglect, the archives were to 
some extent arranged and catalogued, it was 
found that the injury sustained by the nation 
could not be measured by these gaps alone. In 
one direction the local archives had been 
pillaged by enterprising antiquaries. In another 
quarter the official correspondence of the State 
continued to be carried off by successive 
ministers almost down to our own times, and 
from this private custody numberless documents 
have found their way into some great library or 
national collection. 

The results of this devolution have, on the 
whole, been surprisingly favourable from the 
point of view of the preservation of these 
sources. At the same time, this independent 
survival is attended with one great disadvantage 
to private students. The originals of these 
historical manuscripts are often inaccessible, 
and they have in many cases been inadequately 
described in memoirs or reports, whilst their 
relationship with the parallel series in official 
custody has rarely been indicated. It will be 
evident that these grave irregularities, which 
were only too easily condoned, have thrown a 
heavy burden upon the modern archivist and 
student alike. The one has had to evolve order 
out of chaos, and to close the gaps which he can 
no longer fill up. The other, after he has 
grasped the endless intricacies of an official 
classification based on an Edwardian system, 
when he is at length acquainted with the official 
sources which exist for a particular episode in 
the history of the last two centuries, has still to 
reckon with the external documents which fill the 
gaps in the official series, or which supplement 
its evidence. For this purpose he must embark 
upon a new enterprise, not unlike some that will 
be familiar to the readers of a modern detective 
romance. He must connect a certain states- 
man or official body with the possession of these 
papers, and then trace their descent, often 
through numerous ramifications. Failing this, 
he must watch for their inevitable devolution 
to the national archives or to a public library. 

For it is not enough that we should merely 
find and use a document ; we should also know 
its manuscript relations. By treating every 
document as a separate unit we are in danger 
of making ‘‘ documentary” history in a spas- 
modic and desultory manner. When a new 
document has been ‘‘ discovered” our histories 
are made to accord with its evidence. Then 
another document is found, and our latest views 





must be modified, and so on, without any 
assurance of finality. These new discoveries 
and new views, ever shifting with the progress 
of research, are not only prejudicial to the 
reputation of the historian, but also exercise a 
demoralizing influence on our historical method. 

The above reflection is not intended to convey 
the vague proposal of an impossible ideal, or to 
obscure the limits of historical research imposed 
by the requirements of literary proportion. The 
student of history must of necessity be sternly 
practical ; but that he should secure himeelf 
against possible surprises would seem a measure 
of common prudence. Otherwise he would 
resemble a general advancing into the interior 
of an enemy’s country by easy stages along a 
broad highway, leaving on either side woods and 
defiles unreconnoitred—the archives that may 
conceal an army of hostile facts. 

The fact is that whilst all that pertains to the 
ethical or philosophical consideration of his- 
torical facts or problems, to analytical and 
synthetic criticism, and to the auxiliary studies 
necessary for the equipment of the thinker, the 
worker, or the critic, has been brought to a 
high degree of perfection; whilst time and 
money and still more precious scholarship have 
been lavished upon the publication and republi- 
cation of historical texts which possess a con- 
ventional or a sensational interest, compara- 
tively little attention has been paid, as Prof. 
Firth has so clearly shown, to that im- 
portant branch of historical method to which: 
German scholars have given the somewhat 
dreary title of ‘‘ Heuristic.’ But in this. 
particular instance we have not sinned alone. 
The historians of every country in the past 
have displayed a notorious lack of initiative in 
the discovery of materials. Even editors and 
commentators have preferred to ring the 
changes upon a few groups of famous records 
or MSS., whilst bibliographers and cataloguers 
have seldom found an interest in describing or 
classifying documents the historical or literary 
value of which was not well established. 

There lies a famous manuscript, as sound 
and fresh as though this were the decade 
of its compilation, or else a shriveiled and 
tattered mass of parchment or paper restored 
by the marvellous art of the repairer. It 
is bravely bound in velvet or morocco, 
and is protected by a glass case. It has 
been honoured by countless sittings to photo- 
graphers and artists, and it has been painfully 
transcribed by many generations of eager 
antiquaries. It has been printed and edited 
with all the skill and learning known to modern 
historical science, or, again, it has been utilized 
as the groundwork of an original treatise, the 
materials of which have been selected with the 
nicest scholarship and its plan constructed by 
a master mind. Finally, the manuscript itself, 
its facsimiles, its transcripts, its published texts 
or commentaries, have been described and clas- 
sified by archivists and bibliographers in many 
works of reference. Here we see the recognition 
of asingle document, but it is a process that 
has occupied the attention of several generations 
of scholars. As far as preliminary researches 
are concerned, the student’s work is already 
done for him; but what proportion do these 
edited pieces bear to the whole mass of historical 
documents? If we sift the corn from the chaff 
by withdrawing obsolete texts and worthless 
inventories, the handful of grain is a small one. 

These instances of the disadvantages under 
which our archivists have laboured, as well as 
of the capricious zeal which our scholars have 
frequently displayed in the cause of historical 
research, are by no means exhaustive. But if 
we admit that the existing conditions under 
which that research is carried on are unsatis- 
factory, it naturally concerns us to seek for 
some remedy, whether it be partial or complete. 

Now if we were concerned with the general 
subject of the administration of our national 
archives, it would, doubtless, be possible to 
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offer numerous suggestions inspired by the 
scientific literature which, as our official mentors 
have reminded us, is devoted to this subject 
abroad. We might, for instance, suggest the 
necessity for an inventory of the manuscript 
sources of our national history, like that 
which is appearing in France under very 
able direction. We might urge the practical 
success of the foreign missions historiques, both 
public and private, as an inducement for 
attempting to produce a comprehensive inven- 
tory of our historical sources abroad. We might 
endorse the recent dictum of MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos that historical MSS. are of com- 
paratively little use to students outside of a 
public collection, or we might emulate the 
courage of these admirable authorities when 
they broadly hint that although an archivist 
should be the first to discover a rare document, 
he is, whilst catalogues remain on hand, the 
last person by whom it may be edited. We 
might still further occupy ourselves, more or 
less profitably, with a variety of abstruse and 
purely technical subjects which are handled 
with consummate skill by foreign experts; but, 
as matters stand, we have no desire to discuss 
the administrative question at all. 

It would not, in fact, arise out of a review of 
the present attempt to improve our methods of 
historical study on academic lines, if there was 
not an apparent disposition in some quarters to 
regard an Ecole des Chartes, with the drastic 
reforms in our archive economy which its 
establishment would necessarily involve, as a 
panacea for our educational shortcomings. But 
the continental and the English archive 
systems have scarcely a single condition or 
a single feature in common, and we are 
tempted to wonder if this rudimentary fact 
is generally known. We have no Ministry 
of Public Instruction, no official body of pro- 
fessors or doctors of history, and no depart- 
mental archives providing the chief employ- 
ment of archivists. Our archives are under 
the nominal supervision of various dignitaries, 
who in some cases are probably unaware of their 
existence, and whose nominees are excellent 
officials without the least claim or desire to be 
regarded as ‘‘ archivists.” ; 

Surely there is no opening here for an Kcole des 
Chartes; but if for us French science is unattain- 
able, we can still call German learning to our aid. 
There is a middle course between the worship 
of fortune and the cult of archives, and that 
leads to the plain study of sources. For after 
all what chiefly concerns the student is that he 
may be able to ascertain with speed and cer- 
tainty the existence of particular sources, and 
their precise description for the purpose of 
reference. This information he will be able to 
obtain, in the case of printed sources, from the 
scientific bibliography which should furnish him 
with a key to every historical library. But with 
the exception of the general headings in official 
inventories, there exists no key to the historical 
subjects respecting which information may be 
found amongst our public records. 

One explanation of this omission may be that 
the modern student is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a new-comer to our archives. In former 
days these were regarded as the special pro- 
vince of the legal practitioner and the legal 
antiquary, who shared with the zealous genea- 
logist and the laborious topographer the mer- 
cenary attentions of their ill-trained custodians. 
Some devoted scholars there doubtless were 
whose learned monographs still excite our 
wonder and despair ; but these men were neither 
trained historians nor efficient archivists, and 
their historical method was necessarily limited 
by the meagre sources at their command. 

At length, some fifty years ago, the modern 
historian appeared upon the scene, as a patron 
of archives, but not as yet an original investi- 
gator. Like the dexterous crustacean that finds 
@ covering for its vulnerable parts amongst the 
débris of the shore, our historian made shift 





to fortify his conclusions with the derelict 
texts and calendars of the old Record Com- 
mission. Later still, his wants have been 
supplied through an enlightened official régime 
by faultless texts, exhaustive calendars, and 
descriptive catalogues, It is, therefore, scarcely 
surprising that the need for an historical sub- 
ject-index to the archives at large has been 
scarcely felt until our own time. But now the 
history schools of our own, and still more of 
foreign universities, have begun to send out 
a daily increasing army of students bent on 
exploring the innermost recesses of our 
archives. The time, then, has surely come 
when some attempt must be made to bring the 
mere student into touch with the skilled 
archivist. Abroad, as we have seen, it is con- 
trived that each should understand the technical 
language of the other; for in default of such 
a system, it is scarcely reasonable to expect that 
the historical student should manifest a deep 
interest in a purely professional subject, or that 
the archivist should be prepared to grasp at 
once all the bearings of an abstruse historical 
thesis. Here, then, there seems to be room 
for a complementary study of the science of 
archives which may one day furnish us with an 
historical inventory and concordance of subjects 
and sources. The usefulness, if not the necessity 
of such a work, will scarcely be denied, but of 
its feasibility some doubts may well be enter- 
tained. And yet the problem has been fairly 
solved by a foreign scholar in the case of our 
medizeval printed sources. Our historical biblio- 
graphy isthe product of half acentury of painful 
experiment, and its beginnings were sufficiently 
humble. This would furnish a ground-plan for 
such a work as we have contemplated ; for the 
sources that we have in view are but historical 
texts yet unpublished, and for the most part 
they will merely supplement our printed litera- 
ture. The difficulty will lie in the concordance 
of technical terms with historical ideas. 

But although the harvest is so large the 
labourers are still few. It would seem that for 
the present we must largely rely on alien workers, 
but fortunately some of our ablest teachers have 
now the knowledge and, we are sure, the will to 
provide the preliminary instruction which facili- 
tates the use of these original sources. The 
better equipment of our students from the light 
of our own hard-earned experience is a duty 
that we owe to ourselves and to posterity. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1904. 
Il. 


Messrs. Hopeson’s sale of March 9th con- 
tained a clean copy of ‘The Exquisites,’ by 
Thackeray, with the lithographic plates coloured, 
a hitherto unknown variation. This book brought 
85/., as against 58]. realized in December, 1898, 
for an example with the plates uncoloured. 
This just shows what a distinction with some 
sort of a difference can accomplish, for the plates 
are only four in number. Hubbard’s ‘ Present 
State of New England,’ 1677, with the genuine 
“ Wine Hills” map, realized 45/.; and a clean 
copy of ‘ Endymion,’ in the original boards, con- 
taining the leaf of errata, 27/1. We next come 
to the late Sir Peter Edlin’s library, sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on March 12th, and leave it 
with the observation that it contained nothing 
of much importance. Mr. Henley’s library was 
dispersed on March 14th, and contained a con- 
siderable number of presentation books. A 
complete set of the plays he produced in 
collaboration with Stevenson, four in number, 
and all in the original wrappers, realized 221, 
When the Stevenson “ boom” was at its height, 
in April, 1899, this set would, or ought to, 
have realized about 60/. The first volume of 


Stevenson’s works—the “Edinburgh Edition” — 
contained a pathetic dedication, specially printed 
— “To William Ernest Henley and Anna his 
O pulchra filia ! 


wife. O filia aureola! Vale, 





This was much 


Vale — Et in aeternum —?” 
commented upon at the time. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s sale of March 
16th and 17th had been cleverly catalogued, 
a circumstance that no doubt assisted very 
materially from a marketable point of view. 
The first issue of the original edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘Religio Medici,’ 1642, 
brought 25/.; one of the twenty-five copies on 
vellum of the Doves edition of ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ 1902, 38/.; and the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, 75/. (original 
calf). Next comes Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of 
March 21st and 22nd, which realized 2,7001., a 
small matter for that firm. This collection was 
of a good old-fashioned kind, consisting 
entirely of sporting books, and those having 
illustrations of the ‘*Phiz” and Cruik- 
shank school. Alken’s ‘ National Sports,’ 1821, 
realized 60/., and the rarely seen ‘Ideas 
Accidental and Incidental,’ published by Mac- 
lean, without date, 40/1. Woodward's ‘ Carica- 
ture Magazine,’ 5 vols., brought 75/.; ‘The 
Humourist,’ 4 vols., 1819-20, 40/.; and Dickens’s 
‘Strange Gentleman,’ 1837, with the frontis- 
piece by ‘‘ Phiz,” which is nearly always 
missing, 1411. (wrappers). The farce of 
‘The Strange Gentleman’ was founded on 
‘The Great Winglebury Duel’ in the 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ and was performed at 
the St. James’s Theatre on September 29th, 
1836. As is well known, ‘ Vanity Fair’ is ex- 
tremely scarce when in the original parts. The 
set sold on this occasion realized no less than 
102I., as against 62/. 10s. in October, 1902. The 
small collection of books sold by Messrs. Christie 
on March 29:h contained the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ 
which brought 5401. Four plates were missing, 
but the majority of those that remained were 
in the first state. It will be remembersd that 
the same firm sold a complete set of the 71 
published plates, nearly all in the first state, for 
5661. on November 22nd last. 

On April 18th Messrs. Sotheby commenced 
one of those important miscellaneous sales 
which nowadays have almost usurped the place 
of the old private libraries. The catalogue 
comprised 1,188 entries, and the total amount 
realized was in excess of 11,400/. It is impos- 
sible to do more than refer to this sale in a 
very general way. Dibdin might have written 
a thick quarto about it. I find I made a mistake’ 
in quoting the price realized for the collection 
of books by and concerning Marat as 45/.; the 
actual amount was 201., and should have been 
higher. We find the Kelmscott ‘Chaucer’ 
reduced to 411, (as issued), and the ‘Poems’ of 
Shakspeare to 4]. 5s. Many of the less im- 
portant books from this press have suffered to a 
still greater extent. This, however, is a small 
matter. A number of the books offered at this 
sale were of unusual interest ; nor must we 
forget the original warrant for the arrest of 
John Bunyan, which Mr. W. G. Thorpe picked 
up for a trifle: it realized 305]. The ‘ Dives 
et Pauper’ of 1493, the first of Pynson’s 
books with a date. brought 75/.; Caxton’s 
‘Ryal Book,’ circa 1487-8, two leaves in fac- 
simile and some others mended, 295/. ; the first 
edition of the second part of Shakspeare’s 
‘Henrie the Fourth,’ 1600, 1,035/. (two leaves 
washed and mended, morocco extra) ; a volume 
of Elizabethan tracts from the libraries of 
Edmund Spenser and Gabriel Harvey, 102. ; 
and the scarce work of Antoine Watteau on 
large paper, 2 vols., folio, n.d., 6201. (old 
morocco). A long series of early quarto and 
other plays realized very high prices—e.g., 
Cooke’s ‘Greene’s Tu Quoque,’ 1614, 96). 
(uncut) ; John Day’s ‘ Faire Maide of Bristow,’ 
1605, 891. (cut); Chapman’s ‘The Widdowes 
Teares,’ 1612, 106/. (uncut) ;:and Dekker’s 
‘ Whore of Babylon,’ 1607, 1201. (uncut). For 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Chloridia,’ 1630, a masque of 
10 leaves, 145/. was obtained (uncut). It may 
just be mentioned before passing on that John 
Wesley’s first hymn-book, published anony- 
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mously in 1737, during the writer’s mission to 
Georgia, brought 1061. 

On May 3rd Burns’s original MS. of ‘The 
Whistle, together with an autograph letter 
addressed to ‘‘ Old Q.,” realized 155/., and the 
editio princeps of the immortal work of Thomas 
» Kempis, 851. (another copy sold at Paris a few 
weeks ago for 110/.). This was printed by 
Giinther Zainer about the year 1471. The first 
edition with a date appeared at Venice in 1483 
and was the earliest in the Waterton Collection. 
The portion of the library of Mr. J. W. Ford, 
of Enfield Old Park, contained some excellent 
books, the whole realizing more than 2,600. 
Mr. Ford had some valuable editions of Gold- 
smith, and a fine presentation copy of Evelyn’s 
‘Sylva,’ 1670, which realized 151. (large paper, 
original calf). I have reported Mr. J. Taylor 
Bell’s extensive library of economic literature 
very fully in ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ as it was 
of a very unusual character. The sale occupied 
Messrs. Hodgson on May 9th and four follow- 
ing days, and realized something over 2,0001. 
This collection is said to have cost Mr. Bell 
more than five times as much. Other important 
sales held during May included the library of 
Mr. Willam Crampton, and a miscellaneous 
collection of books sold on the 26th. Thelatter 
included a fragment of twenty-eight leaves from 
the ‘De Amicitia’ of Cicero, printed by Caxton 
in 1481, 1251 Another Caxton fragment was 
sold at Hodgson’s on November 16th for 1001. 
It comprised thirty - six leaves from the first 
edition of ‘The Myrrour of the Worlde.’ A 
fragment, perhaps of the same copy, also con- 
sisting, curiously enough, of thirty-six leaves, 
was in the Sneyd library, and sold in December, 
1903, for 1031. 

Prof. Corfield’s library, or rather that part of 
it sold on June 10th, was of little importance. 
An imperfect copy of the original edition of 
Walton’s ‘Angler,’ 1653, is noticeable. It 
realized 611., while an uncut copy of White’s 
‘Selborne’ in the original half binding brought 
281.10s. The collection formed by the late Mr. 
Dykes Campbell included a copy of ‘ Pauline,’ 
in the original boards, which changed hands at 
the record price of 3251. The previous copy 
sold by auction brought 120]. in December, 
1900 (boards). Other high prices realized 
about this time include Dibdin’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,’ 3 vols., 1817, extra-illus- 
trated, 901. ; Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 12 vols., 
1817-30, also extra-illustrated, 981. ; the first 
edition of the first part of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
Madrid, 1605, 941. (contemporary vellum) ; 
a fairly good copy of the First Folio of 
Shakspeare’s works, 950]. (this book was 
bought for five guineas in 1772); an anno- 
tated copy of the second Edinburgh edition 
of Burns’s poems, 1793, 1501. ; the autograph 
MS. of ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ on four 
folio sheets, 500/.; and many Tennyson proof- 
sheets, all of which seem to have been secured 
for American collectors. The proof-sheets of 
‘Enid and Nimué,’ described in The Fortnightly 
Review of October, 1865, brought 210/. On 
July 11th Mr. Julian Marshall’s copy of Haden’s 
‘Etudes A l’Eau Forte,’ Paris, 1866, brought 1681/., 
but it had several additional etchings inserted. 
On December 14th last the series of twenty- 
five proof etchings and five vignettes, in a port- 
folio, realized 1361. at Hodgson’s, The library 
of the late Mr. Philip Brookes Mason, sold by 
Mr. J. C. Stevens on July 12ch, consisted 
entirely of works on natural history ; and that of 
Sir Albert Woods, the Garter King, chiefly of 
genealogical treatises. On July 29th a copy 
of the original edition of ‘Moll Flanders,’ in 
the original calf as published, sold for 1301., 
though stained, and the unfortunate Dr. Dodd’s 
copy of Shakspeare, 9 vols. 8vo, 1747, 1311. 
Another and imperfect First Folio brought 
4201. Many other valuable and interesting 
works were disposed of just at the close of the 
season, but the sales, as a whole, dragged some- 
what, One collection was of a most unusual 
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character. It consisted entirely of Elizabethan 
dictionaries, grammars, and other linguistic 
works, formed by the late Prof. Helwick, of 
Prague. It is interesting to note that the first 
Latin - English dictionary published in this 
country is that by Sir Thomas Elyot, printed 
by Berthelet, one of Henry VIII.’s binders, 
in 1538, folio. 

The sales held during the last month or two 
are well within recollection. The library of 
Mr. W. Sharp Ogden, of Manchester, contained 
what has come to be known as ‘‘Shakspeare’s 
Bible,” containing two signatures and the 
astounding inscription ‘off 8, O, A.,” supposed 
to mean ‘of Stratford-on-Avon.” It realized 
2101., less than the ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ which 
brought 250/. When autograph experts are 
confronted with a signature purporting to be 
that of Shakspeare, a ghost invariably rises and 
confounds them. In April last Rastall’s collec- 
tion of statutes, 1598, containing the signature 
“Wm Shakespere,” realized but 801. It had 
&@ pedigree of fifty years only. The fine col- 
lection of bindings formed by Prof. Corfield 
was catalogued by Messrs. Sotheby in a way 
that cannot be sufficiently praised. The 
beautiful coloured plates, many of them fold- 
ing, invest this catalogue with a high educa- 
tional value. The English portion was 
particularly fine, comprising books from the 
libraries of Edward VI., James I., Charles II., 
and Queen Anne, and more than fifty examples 
of the work of the royal binders, Samuel and 
Charles Mearne. John Reynes, Berthelet, and 
Godfrey of Cambridge were also represented. 
The entire collection realized 5,010/. On 
November 23rd Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
sold a copy of that rare book ‘The Victim’ 
for 511. The libraries of three royal Dukes 
have been sold by auction since 1827, viz., the 
Duke of York’s library in that year (5,700/.), 
the Duke of Sussex’s library in 1844.5 
(19,000/.), and that of the Duke of Cambridge 
on December 2nd and 3rd last (1,7251.). 

The last really important sale held during the 
year that has just closed was of a miscellaneous 
collection of books, dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby 
on December 7th to 10th. More than 12,000/. 
was realized, 1,560/. being paid for the family 
Bible of Robert Burns, and 4,000]. for the 
Latin Psalter of 1459. These two volumes 
have already been alluded to. Many other 
valuable books were disposed of on this occa- 
sion—so many that it would be impossible to 
describe them in a small compass; nor is it 
necessary to do so, as a very useful report of 
the sale was given in The Atheneum so recently 
as December 17th. All that need be said is 
that, given books of a really interesting, 
scarce, and valuable character, the tendency is 
all in favour of higher prices. No doubt the 
limit will be reached some day, but the time is 
evidently not yet. J. HERBERT SLATER. 








THE REV. R. LOVETT. 


THe ranks of experts in the literature of 
the printed English Bible and of Protestant 
missions have suffered a heavy loss by the 
sudden death, on December 29th, of the Rev. 
Richard Lovett, one of the Secretaries of the 
Religious Tract Society. Born at Croydon on 
January 5th, 1851, Mr. Lovett began active life 
at an early age in the warehouse of a New York 
publisher. Returning to England, he entered 
Cheshunt College, and took his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at London. In 1876 he was called 
to the charge of the Countess of Huntingdon 
Chapel at Rochdale, where he worked until he 
was appointed, in 1882, book editor of the 
R.T.S., in succession to the Rev. Dr. Green. 
When, in 1899, Dr. Green retired from the 
secretaryship of the Society, Mr. Lovett was 
again chosen as his successor. 

Mr. Lovett’s work, both as book editor and as 
Secretary of the R.T.S., brought him into inti- 





mate relations with many authors, to some of 
whom, in their first literary experienc:s, he 
gave much kindly encouragement. He himself 
wrote with facility, mainly upon the two sub- 
jects in which he was deeply interested. His 
‘History of the London Missionary Society ’ 
entailed some years of hard work, and, no 
doubt, helped to impair a constitution never 
robust. His ‘James Chalmers of New Guinea’ 
and his ‘Gilmour of Mongolia’ are two missionary 
biographies written with enthusiasm, and 
amongst the most widely read books of their 
order. The history of the English Bible had 
for Mr. Lovett an irresistible charm. His own 
collection was one of much value, and he was 
always a watchful student of the subject. A 
primer on ‘The Printed English Bible’ and his 
catalogue of the English Bibles in the Rylands 
Library at Manchester were the serious out- 
come of a pursuit which was to him a recrea- 
tion, 

In politics a Liberal and ecclesiastically a 
Congregationalist, Mr. Lovett was intimately 
associated with many Nonconformist organiza- 
tions; but he had not a few friends in the 
Church of England, who knew how to value his 
sterling character and kindly disposition. For 
many years he had known that his heart was 
weak, and during the last few months he had 
had two or three warning attacks of faintness. 
But he had a passion for work. The affairs of 
the Society he had served so long, the interests 
of Cheshunt College (now passing through a 
crisis), the work of the London Missionary 
Society, the prospects of the book upon which 
he was engaged—these things absorbed him, and 
he said little as to his health. Two days before 
his death he was playing golf with a colleague, 
and down to the moment of his seizure he 
appeared to be as well as ever. He has left 
many friends who will not soon forget his ready 
sympathy, loyal co-operation, and goodness of 
heart. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING - ROOM. 
7, Coptic Street, W.C. 

I HAVE been officially informed that the 
Trustees of the British Museum do not see 
their way to make any change in the present 
Reading-Room hours. This seems to me a very 
regrettable decision, in view of the fact that 
over 1,000 signatures—400 from readers, 600 
from would-be readers—were appended to the 
memorial which I promoted, and especially 
having regard to the statement of many of my 
correspondents that they are unable to come 
before 6 or 6.30, and are consequently com- 
pletely debarred from the use of the room on 
all days but Saturday. 

There are two points to which I should like 
to call special attention. The first is that if 
the Trustees wish to economize, they could do 
so by postponing the hour of opening (provided 
they made up for it at the other end). I have 
seen less than half a dozen people at 9.30; and 
recently, on an ordinary fine day, there were 
under 90 at 10.45. On the other hand, at 6.30 
I have seen as many as 140. Few people would 
be affected by a change in the hours of opening, 
and many would benefit by longer hours in the 
evening. 

The second and more important point is this. 
The Trustees resolved to close at 7 instead of 
8, because the attendance was insuflicient. Many 
of the former evening readers now find it 
useless to come for the short time available ; 
consequently there are no more in the room on 
many evenings at 6.30 than there were there in 
the old days at 7.30 (I speak, of course, without 
official figures before me). If, therefore, the 
Trustees are logical they will go on to close the 
room earlier still. Having made one successful 
experiment, let them make another and another 
and another, until they cease to waste money 
on opening the Reading-Room at all. 

It does not seem to have dawned upon the 
Trustees that possibly the reason why few 
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people are in the Reading-Room between 7 and 
$ is that the human organism requires nourish- 
ment, and that, this being a mealtime for many 
people, it would be well, before taking the 
drastic step of shutting out some hundreds of 
people from working there because they are, 
unfortunately, not professional students, to try 
the experiment of keeping the room open—say 
three days a week, or even only on Saturdays— 
till 10 r.u. If, after a fair trial, the results were 
inadequate, the present hours might perhaps be 
justified, though it is difficult to see on what 
basis we are to calculate the value of the work 
done by the evening readers. Do the Trustees 
strike a balance between the value of the work 
of Mr. Jones, Miss Smith, &c., and the cost of 
attendance and electric light, and close the 
room when the balance is on the wrong side ? 
if not, by what process do they arrive at the 
conclusion that the number of people in the 
evening is insuflicient to justify the expense ? 
. W. THomas. 








THE SOURCES OF ALCUIN’S LITURGICAL 


LIBELLUS. 


Tue present subject carries us back for two 
hundred years from Alcuin at the end of the 
eighth century to Gregory the Great in his 
scriptorium at the Lateran. 

True though it be that the Alcuinian Libellus 
was a ‘‘collection” of prayers thought to deserve 
the name of Gregorian, it by no means follows 
that Alcuin’s editorship had deprived those 
prayers of any such textual authenticity as they 
may have had when they came into his hands. 
Nor are we free to believe that they did not 
include material which Pope Hadrian I. is 
known to have transmitted to Alcuin’s royal 
patron Charles the Great. 

According to the merciless Latin of the scribes 
of Charles’s curia, Hadrian’s letter on the sub- 
ject was thus phrased :— 

“ De sacramentario uero a sancto disposito prede- 
cessore nostro deifluo Gregorio papa immixtum 
uobis emitteremus. Iampridem Paulus grammaticus 
eum pro uobis petente secundum sancte nostre 
ecclesix traditionem per loannem monachum atque 
abbatem ciuitatis Rauennantium uestre regali 
emisimus excellenti«,” 


In whatever sense, then, the Papal gift or loan 
had the guarantee of tradition, I assume that 
it may have been one of the sources of the 
Libellus, and that Alcuin may have treated it 
with ordinary care. 

Thus assuming, I have examined the saints’ 
masses of the Libellus in search of information 
concerning not so much Alcuin’s literary 
methods as those of Gregory the Great himself. 
The result is so interesting that I once more 
crave the hospitality of the pages of The 
Atheneum. 

If we cull from so respectable an authority 
as the Sanctorale of the Canterbury Missal 
such of its components as, having a primd facie 
¢laim to rank as primitive, enjoy the threefold 
guarantee of a distinctive titulation, a style not 
unworthy of St. Gregory, and a presumably un- 
vitiated text ; and if we scrutinize their respec- 
tive titles by information to be had from the 
writings of St. Gregory and from itineraries 
almost contemporaneous with him of the Roman 
<cemeteria, we find that we have put ourselves 
in possession of a catalogue of saints, some 
grouped and some single, so strong in its claim 
to completeness as to justify us in appraising 
that claim by those laws of textual distribution 
which are with good reason believed to have 
governed the Pontiff in the construction of his 
masterpicce. And if, in view of this, we com- 

ute the stichometrical values of the Canter- 

ury misse in honour of those grouped or 
Single saints, our pains are rewarded by the 
singularly luminous result which I set forth in 
the last column of the subjoined synopsis. 

This done, I turn to Muratori’s edition of the 








Alcuinian Libellus, and, reinstating items* 
which—as recently explained in No. 3989 of 
The Athenewm—would seem to have been sup- 
pressed on the scure of double assignment, 
subject what thus becomes ex hypothesi the 
ultimate nucleus of the saints’ masses of that 
document to a like enumeration. The result is 
such as to satisfy the most prudent scepticism. 
I notify it in the first column of the synopsis. 


festivals, but that the other made one sutiice ; 
and that on a fifth occasion, the Feast of St. 
Cecilia, the former, but not the latter, had a 
mass whose authenticity is beyond cavil.* 
Again, on comparing the two numerical 
records, we perceive that in several instances, 
; the more notable of which, for facility of 
| reference, I mark with an a, the text common 
‘ to the two collocations has in the latter of them 








Gatherings, Logical Divi- 
sions, and Totals of 
Earlier Collocation. 











Saints Commemorated. 


Successive Totals, Logical Divisions, 
and Gatherings of Later Colloca- 
tion. 














Two textless pages { | 
¢300 | Silvester ap | 7 369, Last page of Temporale. 
349 | Marcellus f End of X," 
Umass 333 
2227 =6 x 871)/,,< 357 | Prisca 352 
349 | Fabian 2 467 
449 | Sebastian § 
409 | Agnes 409 
\ 14 | From title of the following 
(371 | Tiburtius and Valerian (a) 466 se = 
355 | Philip and James | 355 (4456 =12X 371)’, 
383 | Alexander Eventius and Theodulus (a) | 431 
379 | Gordian and Epimachus | 391 
2962=8 x 370'/,< 360 | Nereus and Achilleus* 418 
360 | Pancras | 
401 | Marcellious and Peter (a) 456 
333 | Marcus and Marcellianus (a) 378 
L 20 | From titie of the following $ 
371 | John Baptist: Vigil 378 
9 | . 
iso=xsr04 if =~ -* HH 
424 | John and Paul 425 
End of A” | End of XI. 
755 | Peter and Paul: Vigil (2) 3622 739-2 369! 
Mr9=1xa60/,4 710 | gy), | Feast (0) eS 
8 | From title of the following 
(382 | Paul the Apostle 389) 
364 | Processus and Martinian (a) | 427 
444 | Octave of Apostles (a) | 452 
809 | Seven Brothers | 412 | ony 7 3672 
3678 10x 3671/, | 462 | Abdo and Sennes CO aietmaamaadls 
980 | Sixtus+ 7 407 
370 | Felicissimus and Agapitus : 
| From title of the following | 12 
\367 | Laurence: Vigil 355 
-—i Feast} $61 
381 | : Feast § 36 
a ean) J 290 | Tiburtius 385 
2217 =6X 369"/.4 304 | Hippolytus [and others] (a) 359 | 2582=7 x 368" - 
| 418 | Hermes 419 
L340 | Felix and Adauctus 342 
End of B"” : 
345 | Cosmas and Damian 345 
25 | From title of the following 16) 
| End of XII. 
428 | Michael the Archangel 437) 
343 | Mark 342 
— , J 297 | Catixtus (2) 331 
3698=10 x 369%/5) 491 | Quattuor Coronati 421 
350 | Cecilia nil.  29951=8 x 3687. 
377 | Clement 383 
317 | Felicitas 331 
282 | Saturnine (a) 307 
L523 |) —_ 399 
15 j Andrew : Vigil (>) - 
(71 | = Feast (>) 410 
ee 379 - Octave* 379 
1846=5 X369"/5 4 499 | Damasus* 102 \ 9946=8 x 3651/, 
; 423 | Thomas* (a) | 574 
L 56 | Explicit 
1181 ) 


Final page| Dedication of Church 
End of C* 


| Commune Sanctorum and Explicit 


| 











End of XIII.° 
|4419,..4419=12 368), 
Knd of XIIII.' 





Here, then, we have two homologous but 
divergent schemes of aggregation and distribu- 
tion applied to substantially one and the same 
subject. As we glance down the catalogue of 
pames we note that on four occasions in the 
year, one system, proved by internal evidence 
to be considerably earlier than the other, gave 
a separate mass to each of two concurring 





* Four of these are misse. I notify them by asterisks in | 


the table. To the mass for St. Sixtus I restore the Preface 


of, say, 326 letters. This case is marked by a dagger. 


been considerably expanded by the insertion 
of needless parentheses and other expletives ; 
a converse, if less interesting, modification 
being made in four cases, which I mark with 
'a 6. Not one of these differences was without 
a purpose. Each of them in its turn was 
designed to aid in rectifying, first, a derange- 
ment of plan which I shall explain presently, 





* IT have dealt with this in my Introduction to the ‘ Can- 
_ terbury Missal,’ where see Index, 
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and, secondly, the inevitable disturbance of 
stichometrical design consequent on the five 
modifications which I mentioned just now. 
Nor was the purpose frustrated. In the earlier 
system the masses for eleven months ending 
with that for St. Andrew’s Eve, forty-four in 
number and of varying length, were distributed 
over forty-eight pages ; in the later system the 
corresponding series of thirty-nine masses was 
contained in forty-one pages. And yet so 
cunningly contrived and so watchfully carried 
out was St. Gregory’s economy of textual distri- 
bution that in one system, as well as in the 
other, the masses for no fewer than nine 
such prominent anniversaries as the Vigil and 
Feast of the Baptist, the Vigil and Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, St. Paul’s Day proprie, 
the Vigil and Feast of St. Laurence, and the 
feasts of St. Michael and St. Andrew were made 
to begin each in its turn on the first line of a 
page. 

This is much, but it is not all. Our two 
compendia of textual values inform us that, 
concurrently with this ruling principle of logical 
distribution, another principle was in unremit- 
ting operation. I refer to the law, now made 
manifest, by which St. Gregory bound himself, 
in his later editorial effort no less than in his 
earlier, to make each of his fasciculi, whatever 
its capacity, carry an integral number of misse, 
not a mixed number. This rigorous condition 
had on the former occasion been satisfied by 
each in turn of three fasciculi, composed of 
five, five, and four sheets respectively ; on the 
latter it was satisfied by each of three 
successive quires and by the supplementary 
ternio. 

These characteristics, common to two con- 
spicuously distinct collocations of one and the 
same subject-matter, cannot fail, I think, to be 
of interest to historians and to archzeologists, 
for they may with some confidence be said to 
settle a long- vexed and puzzling discussion 
by informing us what precisely were the 
red-letter festivals of the Roman Church in 
the earlier and the later years of St. Gregory’s 
public life. 

I venture to believe that another class 
of students— those, I mean, who wish to 
see liturgiology become scientific in fact 
as it is in name—will find a special attrac- 
tion in the very curious disparity which 
I have mentioned, but not as yet described. 
It is that the Sanctorale of the authori- 
tative missalia sua which Gregory sent to 
England thirteen centuries ago, by throwing 
back its first item into the contiguous ternio, 
eleven of whose pages held the concluding 
masses of the Temporale, and by thus conjoin- 
ing, without the intervention of distinctive 
eapitulum, Explicit or Incipit, the two main 
divisions of his work, so clenched those two 
divisions together as to make a single book of 
them, thus helping us to realize John the 
Deacon’s ‘‘coartauit in uolumine unius libri” ; 
whereas in the parent document of Alcuin’s 
collectio, a document which is not known to 
have received oflicial publicity from Gregory, 
the Sanctorale had evidently been so contrived 
as to have a textless leaf before its first item 
and a blank page after its last. 


I cannot think this disparity to be without 
significance. It seems to me to shed a stream 
of unexpected light on the hitherto obscure 
history of the Pontiff's liturgical labours, and 
to reveal to us a period in his career when 
as yet he had not compiled an adequate Com- 
mune Sanctorum or dovetailed his own contri- 
bution to the Temporale with that bequeathed 
to him by his predecessors ; and when as yet 
the only completed contribution towards the 
final whole was a solitary volume of eight- 
and-twenty leaves compiled in honour of the 
comparatively few patronal saints who were 
the local pride of the Roman Church. 

Martin RULE. 





Piterary Gossip. 


Anone the first-fruits of the Tibetan 
expedition is a small book by Mr. Powell 
Millington which Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. will publish next week, under the title 
of ‘To Lhassa at Last.’ It is a description 
of personal experiences, grave and gay, 
not dealing specifically with the scientific, 
the political, or the military aspects of the 
campaign, but rather with personal impres- 
sions of the country and its people, and 
the daily duties and incidents of the march. 


Messrs. MErnveEN promise a book which 
should be of high interest, ‘The English 
Buccaneers,’ by Mr. John Masefield, a 
stirring writer of ballads. It traces care- 
fully the gradual rise of a romantic caste 
among the lawless islands of the Spanish 
Main, including portraits of the greater 
buccaneers, and descriptions of famous 
ships, such as the Royal Fortune. 


Tue Committee of the Institute of 
Archeology at Liverpool have been enabled 
by the munificence of Sir John Brunner to 
take in hand the publication of a ‘ History of 
Egypt,’ including all the results of modern 
research, and extending from the earlisst 
times to the conquest by Alexander the 
Great. It is estimated that the work will 
take two years to complete. 


Srupents of Hawthorne are promised in 
the early spring a complete bibliography 
prepared by Miss Nina E. Browne, and 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of Boston and London. 

Tue Classical Association of England and 
Wales, which has now been in existence 
just a year, meets to-day at University Col- 
lege, Gower Street. In the morning Prof. 
Postgate will make a statement of progress 
made by the Committee on Latin Spelling, 
and Prof. Butcher will move for a committee 
on pronunciation of Latin, and possibly also 
of Greek. Short papers will be read by 
Messrs. R. L. Leighton, T. Rice Holmes, and 
T.E. Page, andthe Rev. W.C.Compton. Prof. 
Ernest Gardner will speak on methods for 
helping those employed in classical teaching 
to keep in touch with recent discovery and 
investigation. The Master of the Rolls will 
be succeeded as President by the Lord 
Chancellor. 


A TRANSLATION and adaptation of Major 
Heppenstedt’s ‘Problems in Mancuvre 
Tactics, with Solutions, for Officers of all 
Arms,’ by Major J. H. V. Crowe, Chief 
Instructor Royal Military Academy, will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. The book is designed to assist 
officers in self-instruction in tactics and in 
schemes for manceuvres, field days, &c., and 
to explain the action of the three arms when 
working in co-operation. The problems 
deal with detachments, collisions, and 
advanced-guard actions, of both large and 
small forces, reconnaissance, and the special 
duties of cavalry and artillery in connexion 
therewith. Conciseness has been aimed at, 
and theoretical discussions have been avoided. 
The volume includes four maps. 

On account of the illness of the editor of 
The Critical Review, it has been decided to 
discontinue this publication. 

Messrs. Harper will publish shortly for 
Mr. A. J. Dawson a novel entitled ‘The 





Fortunes of Farthings.’ The background 
varies between Dorset and Morocco; and 
the story—one of love, separation, and 
final happiness for a young couple —is 
dated two centuries ago, hioging largely 
on the captivity of the hero and his enslave- 
ment under Moulai Ismail. 


Mr. Dovertas Srapen has initiated in 
The Standard an interesting correspondence 
on the vexed question of Oopyright Law 
between the United States and England. 
Many other authors have followed his lead, 
and we hope that something definite may 
come of the discussion. One thing is clear— 
that the system of simultaneous publication 
does not work well, and ought to be re- 
considered. 


Tue Japan Society are to hear next Wed- 
nesday evening a paper on ‘ Japanese Under- 
graduates at Cambridge University,’ by Mr. 
H. J. Edwards, a Fellow of Peterhouse, who 
takes a great interest in Japanese subjects. 


A CORRESPONDENT from the United States, 
who writes to us protesting against the 
review of a book, and adds that he has not 
read the book, can hardly expect, we think, 
a hearing. To begin with, such qualifica- 
tions are now so common that we should be 
overwhelmed with communications from ex- 
perts of the sort, if we began to encourage 
them. 

We congratulate Messrs. Simpkin & 
Marshall on issuing with the end of last 
year the thousandth number of their useful 
Bulletin of New Books. 


Mr. Aserr Aut, who recently resigned 
his post as Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal, will read a paper on 
‘ Mohammedan Civilization in Spain’ before 
the National Indian Association at the 
Imperial Institute on the 18th inst. The 
distinguished author of the ‘ History of the 
Saracens’ has chosen a congenial subject, 
to which he should do justice. The chair 
will be taken by Sir Charles J. Lyall, 
K.C.8.I. 


Tur death is announced of one of the 
most prolific of modern French novelists, M. 
Charles Causse, better known as Pierre Maél. 
M. Causse was born at Lorient on Septem- 
ber 30th, 1862, and an accident whilst he 
was in the navy compelled him to leave 
that calling. He turned first to journalism, 
and was on the parliamentary staff of the 
Gazette de France. He eventually devoted 
himself to novel-writing, his earliest effort 
dealing with marine subjects. His first 
great success was ‘Le Torpilleur 29.’ A 
mere list of his seventy odd books would 
fill a column. Most of these ran into 
several editions. His death has been fol- 
lowed by the interesting literary revelation 
that he had a collaborator, M. Charles 
Vincent, who, in accordance with an agree- 
ment arranged between the two, will ‘‘ carry 
on,’’ in commercial parlance, the business 
under the old name. 


A wetcome key to the diaries of Varn- 
hagen von Ense, invaluable to the student 
of Prussian history, is shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Deutsche Bibliographische 
Gesellschaft. It will take the form of a 
full index, in which the blanks left by the 
first editor, Varnhagen’s niece, for fear of 
hurting the susceptibilities of survivors of 
her uncle, will be filled up. 
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SCIENCE 


Trees: a Handbook of Forest Botany for the 
Woodlands and the Laboratory.—VYol. II. 
Leaves. By H. Marshall Ward. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Tue first volume of this series of six was 

noticed favourably by us a short time since, 

and now the second one, devoted to leaves, 
their structure, conformation, and function, 
claims similar commendation. Even the 
details of the terminology applied to the 
different shapes assumed by the leaves are 
not considered unworthy of serious attention. 

‘*In spite of expressed opinion to the con- 

trary,” says Prof. Ward, 

**T am convinced that much valuable exercise 

in observational and descriptive science can be 

obtained by learning to draw and properly 
describe the outline, margin, base, apex, and 
other peculiarities of leaves,” 

This is a significant pronouncement to 
eome from the Cambridge botanical school, 
and is one more indication of the gradual 
swing of the pendulum towards descriptive 
and systematic botany, which has during the 
last few years been unduly neglected. 
These details are, in fact, serviceable 
according to the use made of them. We 
can remember the time when, for want 
of fresh specimens, the London medical 
students were wont to cut out the 
shapes of leaves in paper for the pur- 
pose of committing to memory the very 
extensive vocabulary relating to the 
subject which then filled the text-books. 
Little or nothing was taught of the signi- 
ficance of these varied forms and of the 
reasons why they occurred. Little or nothing 
could then be learnt by the average student 
of the value of the ‘ characters”’ afforded 
by the leaves in distinguishing one species 
from another. It is no wonder, then, that 
these apparently meaningless details proved 
as uninviting as the minute study of bones 
which formed so large a part in the early 
education of the medical student. It seems 
at first as if it were of little consequence 
whether a leaf be described as ovate or as 
oblong; but the power of observation and 
of accurate description in terse and lucid 
sentences may be very readily and easily 
exercised in the study of such details. If 
to this investigation of outward form be 
added research into the reason why one leaf 
has one shape and another leaf a different 
conformation, the study at once assumes 
high scientific value. The influence of here- 
ditary endowment, and the adaptation to 
circumstances are phenomena which are 
conveniently illustrated and explained 
by the study of leaves, their develop- 
ment and mode of growth. This being 
so, Prof. Ward is under no obligation to 
defend a course of investigation which 
leads to such important results. We are 
glad, aleo, to find that he advises his 
students to adopt the terse, crisp termino- 
logy employed by a good descriptive 
botanist. Many modern text-books in their 





diffuseness and superfluous verbiage com- 
very unfavourably with such text- 

ooks as those of Asa Gray or Lindley. In 
the present volume the configuration of the 
leaf, the arrangement of its veins, its minute 
structure, and the work that is done by it 
when it is exposed to sunlight, are clearly 





explained. There is a passage relating to 
such work which we would fain cite, but 
that the space at our disposal forbids us ; 
it must suffice to say that it conveys a brief 
but excellent idea of the ceaseless activity 
of foliage :— 

‘*Restfulness is the last attribute we can 
attach to machinery that is doing and undoing 
so much ; setting free energy here and locking 
it up there, in forms that must mean powerful 
disturbances of the matter involved.” 

Having given a summary of the structure 
andthe life- processes of the leaf—a summary 
which we commend to the notice of all who 
desire to get within small compass a read- 
able account of the physiology of the leaf— 
the author devotes the latter half of the 
volume to an analytical classification of 
trees and shrubs according to the characters 
of the leaves. This portion appeals to foresters, 
gardeners, and systematic botanists, and its 
merits can only be gauged by actual use. 
The descriptions of the leaves, so far as we 
have tested them, are, it is almost needless 
to say, accurate; but the range of variation 
in particular cases is so great that the 
student must always be prepared to find 
specimens which will not fit into the 
elaborate ‘‘ keys,” or which might as well 
be placed in another section from that to 
which they are here assigned. 

The arrangement adopted depends upon 
leaf conformation only, and thus we find 
Juniperus communis and Erica cinerea in juxta- 
position; Cupressus sempervirens, Calluna 
vulgaris, and Viscum album are in similar 
approximation ; and Genista anglica comes 
next to Ruscus aculeatus. Of course, this is 
all explained by the author, but careless 
students—and there are many—will, by 
reason of their own carelessness, find 
numerous pitfalls in this portion of the 
book. As we have pointed out, the author 
is not responsible for these danger-spots ; 
indeed, he has provided a capital sum- 
mary of the most important points in the 
conformation of the commoner trees and 
shrubs, has provided numerous illustrations, 
a bibliography which might have been 
advantageously extended, a glossary, and a 
copious index. 








Physiography: an Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By T. H. Huxley. Revised and 
partly rewritten by R. A. Gregory. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This work was originally based 
on a course of lectures to young people delivered 
by Huxley five-and-thirty years ago at the 
London Institution, and repeated the following 
year at South Kensington. The lectures were 
so much appreciated at the time that he was 
urged to publish them, and after considerable 
delay they were issued, in an amplified form, 
under the title which stands at the head of this 
review. 

Huxley’s well-known ‘ Physiography’ has 
done good service in its time, having been the 
means of introducing an elementary knowledge 
of natural science to a vast number of young 
folk. It has long been felt, however, that it 
needed remodelling in order to meet the require- 
ments of the present day, and to bring it into 
harmony with the existing state of knowledge. 
This task of revision has been entrusted to 
Prof. Gregory, and he deserves no little com- 
mendation for the way in which he has accom- 
plished a work of much difficulty and some 
delicacy. 

In introducing the study of nature to an 
audience of boys and girls, Huxley, with his 





accustomed tact, selected a familiar concrete 


object as his text. Taking the Thames as a 
starting-point, he managed to group around 
this centre an astonishing amount of general 
information on various departments of natural 
science. In the preparation of the new edition 
this mode of treatment has been somewhat 
modified. Huxley used the Thames because he 
was speaking ‘‘as a Londoner addressing 
Londoners”; but it has been thought that the 
work would appeal to a much wider range of 
readers if it had no special reference to a par- 
ticular district. Probably, however, this loss of 
local colour will be observed with some regret 
by metropolitan students. 

Since the original appearance of this work a 
great extension has been given to the limits of 
physiography, and as an examination-subject it 
has acquired a breadth not contemplated in its 
early days. In the present volume the subject 
has been kept within moderate bounds, Com- 
paring the new work with its predecessor, we 
find that, whilst it has been greatly improved 
in all its sections, it has been specially 
strengthened in the departments of astronomy 
and meteorology. 

Great improvement, too, is to be remarked 
in the matter of illustrations. Since the work 
originally appeared, book-illustration has been 
so modified that it has been considered de- 
sirable to discard most of the old woodcuts 
and replace them by reproductiuns from photo- 
graphs. The increased number of illustrations 
in the present work is a feature which will 
appeal strongly to the young student, for whom 
the book is specially intended. There are, in 
fact, about 300 illustrations in rather more than 
400 pages. Such views as those of the West 
Indian eruptions of 1902 bring the work well 
up to date. Many of the illustrations are from 
the geological photographs collected by the 
British Association Committee—a source which 
sufficiently guarantees their value. 

We hope that Huxley’s ‘Physiography’ in 
its new and attractive form will prove as useful 
to the rising generation as it has been in its old 
form to their predecessors. 


THE title Natural History Essays, given to 
his volume by Dr. Graham Renshaw (Sherratt & 
Hughes), is altogether misleading. It should 
have been called ‘Sketches of some South 
African Mammals.’ The papers are interesting 
enough, but of no special value, and the style 
is tiresomely prolix. 








GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


M. Atrrep Hamy, the author of Au Mississip2, 
la premiére Exploration (Paris, Toftin-Lefort), 
has written his work partly to stir up his 
countrymen from what he conceives to be their 
indifference in regard to the most memorable 
voyages of discovery in the Mississippi valley, 
and partly, and more especially, to refute such in- 
competent historians as Margry and G. Gravier, 
who, in their blind hatred of the Jesuits, declare 
La Salle to have been the first Frenchman who 
reached the great river coming from Canada, 
although the honour of that achievement is due 
to L. Jolliet and the Jesuit Father Marquette. 
Competent historians are at one with M. Hamy 
in his contention, but we doubt whether they 
will accept his assertion that Father Marquette, 
on account of his ‘‘ incontestable supériorité 
morale,” must be looked upon as the guiding 
spirit of the expedition, Father Marquette 
himself never put forward such a claim, whilst 
L. Jolliet was eminently fit to take the 
lead. He had done excellent work as an 
explorer previously, was a trained surveyor, 
and had a_ knowledge of several Indian 
languages. His contemporaries certainly gave 
him credit for what he had done on the 
Mississippi. If Father Marquette enjoyed 
greater popularity among the reading public, 
this was owing to the publication of his account 
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of the voyage by Thevenot in 1683, whilst 
Jolliet’s official report was neglected, and to 
the erroneous—if we adopted the language 
employed by M. Hamy in similar cases we 
should say “perfidious”—assertion of the 
Jesuit Father Charlevoix, in 1744, that it 
was Marquette whom Frontenac appointed 
head of the expedition, and not Jolliet. 

Readers interested in Father Marquette as a 
man and a missionary will find much informa- 
tion in Hamy’s volume concerning his 
ancestry, his early life and training, and 
labours among the Indians up to his death in 
1675. They will even find translations of some 
of the speeches made on the occasion of the 
erection of monuments to the Jesuit father. 
There is an excellent portrait, only discovered 
since these monuments were erected. 


The Opening of the Mississippi, by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, of Indiana University (New York, 
the Macmillan Company), is an historical survey 
of the great arterial river of North America from 
its discovery by the Spaniards to its ultimate 
surrender to the United States in 1814. The 
author must be congratulated upon the his- 
torical insight, the impartiality and thorough- 
ness with which he has accomplished his task. 
There are innumerable references to works and 
documents which the student desirous of more 
minute information might wish to consult. 


The third and concluding volume of John 
Boyd Thacher’s Christopher Colwmbus: his Life, 
his Work, and his Remains (Putnam), has 
now been published. This volume deals with 
the personality of the great discoverer, his 
handwriting, and his last remains, deposited 
in the cathedral of San Domingo, with the 
exception of eight pinches of his dust, now 
scattered over the world. It concludes with 
an elaborate genealogical table, tracing the 
descendants of the admiral down to the pre- 
sent time. The volume is as sumptuously 
illustrated as its predecessors. There are as 
many as forty-one portraits of Columbus, in- 
cluding the one by Lorenzo Lotto, discovered 
at Venice in 1891, and officially accepted by 
the United States Government as the most 
authentic, a decision fairly open to doubt ; 
numerous specimens of his handwriting ; and 
other illustrations. 





SALT-WATER FISHING. 


British Salt-Water Fishes. By F. G. Aflalo. 
With a Chapter on the Artificial Culture of Sea- 
Fish by R. B. Marston. (Hutchinson & Co.)— 
This is a companion volume to Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s ‘ British Freshwater Fishes,’ and is 
the latest addition to the ‘‘ Woburn Library 
of Natural History,” edited by the Duke of 
Bedford. Without pretending to deep scientific 
knowledge, Mr. F. G. Aflalo is responsible, 
either as editor or writer, for more works on 
sport and natural history than could be counted 
on the fingers of two hands, but sea-fishing is 
his hobby, and on this subject no writer has 
a happier knack of compiling an interesting 
popular treatise than Mr. Aflalo. Nearly the 
whole of this volume is from his pen, Mr. 
Marston’s chapter on the artificial culture of 
sea-fish forming but a small part of it. Leaving 
to the marine biologist the task of solving 
problems connected with ‘‘ over-fishing” and 
the fluctuations in the supply of sea-fish, 
the writers only attempt in this volume to 
“*summarize the habits and appearance, the 
distribution and the migrations of every fish yet 
described as ‘ British.’”” The scope of the work 
and its limitation in size made it impossible to 
deal fully with some two hundred species. As 
far as it could be done, Mr. Aflalo has sueceeded 
admirably in presenting the non-scientific but 
intelligent lover of nature with all, and more 
than all, he is likely to want to know about our 
sea-fish. He might have been glad to remain in 
blissful ignorance that ‘‘real sharks of great 
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size ocour within a mile or two of our bathing- 
stations.” In addition to a dozen chapters on 
the fish themselves, supplied with very good 
coloured illustrations of many of them, there are 
chapters on ‘General Facts about Sea-Fish’ and 
on ‘Our Fisheries: their Practice and their 
Control.’ In the former such matters as the 
migration and distribution of fishes and their 
sexual maturity and food are dealt with ; in the 
latter the great questions of the supply of sea- 
fish and our methods of procuring it for market, 
as well as the natural enemies of fish, receive 
attention. There can be no doubt that, 
thanks to the Wild Birds Protection Acts, 
fish-eating birds have increased enormously, and 
that great damage is done not only to salmon 
and other freshwater fisheries, but also to sea 
fisheries. From letters published recently by 
the editor of The Scotsman, it seems that some 
of the fish-eating birds, in addition to destroying 
great quantities of young salmon and other fish, 
are turning their attention to game and domestic 
poultry. Inthe clash of political arms the cry 
of the fish is unheard, and we must be blessed 
with more peaceful and prosperous times before 
questions affecting our fisheries are likely to get 
much attention from the Legislature. It is 
easier to get twenty millions voted for battle- 
ships than twenty thousand for fostering and 
protecting our sea fisheries, which ought to be 
the great nursery of our seamen ; and yet the 
foreign competition which our fishermen have 
to contend with is every year becoming more 
serious, With regard to the extension of marine 
biological research, it is questionable whether 
it is wise to endow amateur investigators who 
happen to possess yachts with the right to trawl 
for science ; it is a liberty which may easily be 
abused. Of the culture of sea-fish, referred to 
briefly by Mr. R. B. Marston, itcannot be said that 
the practical results obtained in Europe have 
been very satisfactory ; on the other hand, in 
America magnificent success has been obtained 
in the culture of that valuable food fish the shad. 
Before 1871 shad were unknown upon the 
Pacific Coast. Now nearly twenty millions of 
shad are annually brought to market from the 
fisheries which have been there established, 
and without complaint that any other fisheries 
have suffered, so far as we are aware, We know, 
by the sad experience of Australasia, that it is 
dangerous to introduce some forms of animal 
life into some countries ; they find the local 
conditions so favourable that they increase and 
multiply beyond all contro], and become a grave 
danger to the community. In America the Ger- 
man carp, which does not do well in European 
rivers, and is cultivated chiefly in ponds, has 
not only taken to many of the rivers, but is even 
monopolizing them, crowding out more valuable 
fish, so that the Americans already speak of it 
as a plague, as the sparrow is. There is an 
excellent index to this work, which, although 
inexpensive, has been admirably produced by 
Messrs. Hutchinson ; it will certainly give satis- 
faction to those for whom it is intended. 


The Sea-Fishing Industry of England and 
Wales. By F. G. Aflalo. (Stanford.)—The 
recent outrage on our fishing fleet in the 
North Sea by the Russian Baltic squadron on 
its way to the Far East lends additional in- 
terest to this account by Mr. Aflalo. In his 
description of Hull and its fleet he gives a 
picture of one of the steam trawlers so roughly 
handled by the Russians. 

Those who are afraid that our supply of sea- 
fish will be exhausted should get some com- 
fort from the statistics of fish consumption in 
London, Bertram, in ‘The Harvest of the 
Sea,’ says that in the years 1878, 1879, and 
1880 anaverage of over 128,000 tons of fish was 
delivered at Billingsgate. Mr. Aflalo, in his 
interesting and valuable work, gives the 
figure for 1902 as 216,183 tons, and estimates 
that the annual supply will reach over a 
quarter of a million tons by 1909. The figures 
quoted are probably approximately correct, 





and show nearlya hundred per cent. increase 
in thirty years for the London supply, and the 
increase for the rest of the country is doubt- 
less as great. Fifty years ago estimates of 
the fish supply must have been enormously 
exaggerated; for instance, Mr. Braithwaite 
Poole gave an elaborate table of the number, 
weight, and value of the fish arriving at Bil- 
lingsgate in a year about the middle of last 
century. He gives 3,000 millions of fish, 
weighing 230,000 tons, and valued at about 
2,000,0001. Mr. George Dodd, author of ‘ The 
Food of London,’ said :— 

“Tt is worthy of note, however, as a commentary 
on all such estimates, that Mr. Goldham, Clerk of 
Billingsgate, is quite without means of knowing the 
quantity of fieh sold at that market.” 

As Mr. Aflalo points out, there is an open- 
ing for a popular account of the sea fisheries 
and fishing ports of England and Wales, since 
the best existing work on the subject, Holds- 
worth’s ‘ Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing-Boats,’ 
published thirty years ago, has long been out 
of print. Moreover it belonged to the era 
which immediately preceded the introduction 
of steam trawling. 

“The fishing industry as we know it to-day had 

no existence. Coal and ice have of late years 
enabled our trawlers to fish every ground between 
Iceland and Portugal.” 
It is this great revolution in the methods of 
fishing which has caused former important 
fishing ports to fall into decay, and others, 
like Milford, to rise to the front rank. To 
give a popular account of our great sea-fishing 
industry as it exists to-day it would be difficult 
to find any one better fitted than Mr. Aflalo. 
In the first place, he is, as noted above, keenly 
interested in the subject; secondly, he has 
visited and gained personal knowledge of 
most of the fishing centres he describes ; and, 
thirdly, he writes brightly and pleasantly, 
and is able to impart to his reader some of 
his own enthusiasm for the ‘‘ grandeur ”’ of our 
sea-fishing industry. After a general account 
of ‘Life on the Sea,’ he deals with its ‘ Pro- 
duction,’ i.e., with the different methods 
employed in the capture of fish; then with 
the ‘ Distribution’ of it by sea and land. The 
important subject of ‘ Fishing Laws,’ national 
and international, is glanced at; then ‘ Scien- 
tific Investigation,’ as now carried on, and 
the outlook for the future. Chaps. vi., vii., 
and viii. are the most important, as they deal 
with the whole of the fishery ports round our 
coasts from the Tweed to the Thames, and 
from the Thames round the south and west 
coasts to the Solway. Although, of course, 
in favour of all reasonable efforts to increase 
knowledge of fish life and the best methods 
of taking it, and also sparing it to grow to 
marketable size, Mr. Aflalo does well to point 
out that between fishing for scientific research 
and fishing for commercial results there is 
a wide gap, and it would never do to make 
regulations for commercial trawling, for 
instance, based on small scientific fishing 
experiments. Asa popular handbook to our 
sea-fishing industry, this handsome volume 
can be safely commended ; a map, many illus- 
trations, chiefly from the author’s own 
photographs, and a good index add much to 
its value. 








SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 21.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. P. C. A. Stewart and Mr. 
W. H. Williams were elected Fellows; and Prof. 
Giuseppe de Lorenzo, University of Naples, was 
elected a Foreign Correspondent.- The following 
communications were read: ‘Un Certain Genera 
and Species of Lytoceratide,’ by Mr. 8. 8S. Buckman, 
—and ‘The Leicester Earthquakes of August 4th, 
1893, and June 2lst, 1904,’ ‘The Derby Earthquakes 
of July 3rd, 1904,’ and ‘ Twin-Earthquakes,’ by Dr. 
C. Davison. 

MICROSCOPICAL.—Dec. 21.—Mr. G. C. Karop in 
the chair.—Mr. Conrady read a short paper explain- 
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ing an exprriment to prove the phase-reverzal in 
the second spectrum from a grating of broad slits, 
the mathematical proof of which he gave in his paper 
on‘ Theories of Microscopical Vision ’ read before the 
Society at its previous meeting. The object con- 
sisted of two gratings, one above the other, similar 
in every respect, except that one had broad slits, and 
the other had narrow slits. In accordance with 
what was theoretically predicted by the author, the 
difference was brought out when the direct light 
and the first and second spectra of one side 
were admitted; but when the direct light was 
cut off by the movement of a shutter, the 
image of the dread slits underwent a startling 
change. The tines jumped across to positions 
midway between the correct ones, showing there 
was an antagonism of phase between the light of 
the first and that of the second spectrum.—Some 
photographs showing the effects produced by cut- 
ting out the various spectra of one side were 
exhibited by Mr. Rheinberg.—Mr. J. W. Gordon 
gave a summary of his paper on ‘The Theory of 
Highly Maguified Images,’ and illustrated his 
remarks by numerous diagrams on the screen.—A 





discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Rheinberg, 
Beck, and Conrady took part. 

MEETINGS NEXT WEEK 
Mow. Roya! Academy. 4. ‘ Truth to Nature,’ Prof. G. Clausen 


- London institution, 5.—* studies in spider Life,’ Mr H. Hill. 
_— Geoxgraphical, 83 --* Mr. Reginald Enock’s Journeys in Peru,’ 
the President. 


Tces. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘‘The Kecent Visit to the 
United states and Canada,’ Sir W. H White. 

Wen. Society of Arts, 5.—‘'the Production of an Illustrated News- 
aper,’ Lecture 11, Mr. Carmichael Thomas. (Juvenile 
ecture ) 

‘Tuvns. Roya! Academy, 4. —‘ Style and the Ideal,’ Prof. G. Clausen. 

_ London Institution, 6. —* The Glee in its Decline.’ Mr. F. A Cox 
- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8 - Discussion on ‘ The 


Combination of Dust Destsuctors ana Electricity Works 
Economicaily Considered.’ Paper on ‘Fuel Economy in 
Steam Power Plants,’ Messrs. W. H. Looth and J. B. C. 
Kereha 
Tar. Astronomical. 5. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism, Mr J. Swinburne 

—  Philological. 8.-‘ Notes on some Medieval Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon Glosses,’ Mr J. H Heesels 








Science Gossiy, 

A NEW comet (e, 1904) was discovered by 
M. Borre'ly at Marseilles on the evening of 
the 28th ult. It was situated in the constella- 
tion Cetus, moving in a north-easterly direction. 

Tue Report of the Superintendent (Rear- 
Admiral! C. M. Chester) of the United States 
Naval Observatory for the fiscal year ending 
June 30ch, 1904, has been received, and details 
the work done in the different departments 
during the pericd covered. The meridian 
instruments continued to be under the charge 
of Prof. Eicbelberger, and a very large number 
of observations (nearly 12.000 in all) were 
obtained, It is earnestly desired that means 
may be found for publishing a catalogue of 
the Washington zone observations during the 
early years of the establishment. Photographs 
of the sun were taken, under the care of Mr. 
G. H. Peters, on each clear day of the year. 
Prof. Skinner, in charge of the equatorial in- 
struments, furnishes a long record of observa- 
tions of small planets, planetary satellites, 
comets, double stars, and other objects. The 
efficient work of the ‘American Nautical Almanac’ 
Department has been maintained, and the 
volume for 1908 will shortly be issued. The 
scheme for the construction of a branch astro- 
nomical observatory at Tutuila Island, in 
Samoa, has been approved, and a site selected 
at Blunt’s Point, on the western side of the 
entrance to the harbour. 

Tue Lalande Prize of the French Academy 
for last year has been awarded to Prof. S. W. 
Burnham, of Chicago, in consideration of his 
important work on double stars; the Valz Prize 
to Admiral de Campos Rodrigues, Director of 
the Observatory at Lisbon, for his labours, in 
collaboration with MM. de Campos and Oom, in 
observations of stars and of Mars, but especially 
of the small planet Eros, for determination of 
solar parallax; the Janssen Medal to M. 
Hansky, of Odessa, for his studies on solar 
photography, his actinometrical observations on 
the summit of Mont Blanc (for which he made 
two ascents in 1898), and his important geodetic 
work on the Russo-Swedish expedition for 
measurement of an arc of the meridian. 





Tue rainfall at Greenwich during December 
last amounted to 2 25 inches, which is about 
half aninch above the average for that month 
as taken from the fifty years 1841-1890. The 
total rainfall for 1904 was 20°66 in., which 
is nearly four below the average for those 
years. 

Sir J. Norman Lockyer has been elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy 
at St. Petersburg. 

M. Troost, the new President of the Paris 
Académie des Sciences for 1905, is the well- 
known Professor of Elementary Chemistry at 
the Sorbonne. He isa native of Paris, where 
he was born in 1825. He has been a member 
of the Académie since July 7th, 1884 The new 
Vice - President is M. Puincaré, the distin- 
guished mathematician, who will in due course 
succeed M. Troost as President in 1906. MM. 
Berthelot and Darboux are the “secrétaires 
perpétuels” of the Académie. 


FINE ARTS 


——~-—- 


Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By 
G. B.J. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue reflections induced by the first sight 
of such volumes as these are somewhat 
despondent. Of the Romantic revival of 
the nineteenth century four men only are 
left to us of its best: Swinburne and 
Meredith, Holman Hunt and _ Legros. 
Millais, Rossetti, Ruskin, Madox Brown, 
Morris, and Burne-Jones are but memories, 
and no promise of others to take their place 
appears. The seats of the mighty are 
empty. 

Rossetti and Burne-Jones are often spoken 
of, but incorrectly, as Pre-Raphaelites. This 
movement—whose founder, Holman Hunt, 
is still among us—was in its origin not so 
much a part of the Romantic revival as a 
revolt against the code of artistic rules 
drawn from the practice of Raphael’s pupils 
(Raphaelites) by the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It was in part due 
to a wish to return to the earlier freedom of 
composition of Raphael and his predecessors, 
partly to the peculiar temperament of 
Holman Hunt and Millais, and partly, 
perhaps — though, if so, entirely un- 
consciously—to the sharper edge which the 
invention of photography had given to 
artistic vision. Rossetti, early associated 
with Hunt and Miilais in the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, soon abandoned their principles 
and practice, and became a Romantic 
Medizevalist. It was after this definite 
break with Pre-Raphaelitism, and abandon- 
ment of the signature “ P. R. B.,” that he 
cams in contact with Burne-Jones and 
Morris, who were already influenced by 
the Romantic movement in literature, and 
moulded their lives at the very turning- 
point of their career. Burne-Jones’s 
secondary part in the revival is shown 
unconsciously by the author of these 
‘Memorials,’ which are, in truth, indis- 
pensable supplements to the lives of Rossetti 
and William Morris. ‘‘ Rossetti was the 
planet round which we revolved,” says 
Prinsep ; “ medizevalism was our beau ideal, 
and we sank our own individuality in the 
strong personality of our adored Gabriel” ; 
and Burne-Jones himself says: ‘‘ In those 
first years I never wanted to think but as he 
thought, and all he did and said filled me 
through and through.” But if Rossetti 








was their prophet, the friends lived in a 





circle of strong men, who greatly influenced 
the young painter. Though the cleavage 
between Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement was complete, the gaps had not 
opened. Holman Hunt came in and out 
among them, and Ford Madox Brown, 
representative of still another school, was 
a familiar. ‘‘ For the first three or four 
years he was a great part of my life”; 
and it is hard to say whether Rossetti 
or Brown was more important in the 
genesis of such pictures as ‘Sidonia.’ 
For all this, though ‘‘ Morris’s friendship 
began everything for him,” though ‘it was 
Watts much later who compelled him to 
try and draw better,’’ Rossetti and his 
doctrine, ‘‘A picture is a painted poem,” 
was the main influence of Burne-Jones’s 
life. 

*“‘T’ve no longer Rossetti at my back—he 
has left me more to do than I’ve the strength 
for, the carrying on of his work all by 
myself,” 
was his complaint at the end of his life. 
The motto of Paracelsus, ‘‘ Alterius non sit, 
qui suus esse potest,” was not for bim. 

If Burne-Jones’s judgment is to be trusted, 
the current estimate of Rossetti’s character 
needs revision. ‘Tis pity, if it be so, that 
he never was able to carry out his intention 
of ‘displaying Gabriel—after a time.” 

‘*Some sort of image of him will be made 
out—and if it is a perfect image and all overlaid 
with gold, it will be truer really than one that 
should make him halt or begrimed or sully him 
in the least.” 

In truth the artist’s judgment was coloured 
by the memories of those extraordinary 
years when Ruskin, Rossetti, Hunt, Millais, 
Morris, Swinburne, and Burne-Jones were 
producing fresh masterpieces continually. 
The love of beauty was religion to them: 
witness the words of one of their models :— 

**Tt was being in a new world to be with 

them. I sat to them and was there with them, 
and they were different to every one else I ever 
saw. And I was a holy thing to them—a holy 
thing to them.” 
And this religion of beauty they were able 
to spread in most unexpected quarters. 
Imagine a purchaser of to-day’s pictures 
kissing a part of the panel for its pure 
beauty (i. 296)! But in later days the 
fact that Rossetti was unable to keep the 
friendship of his equals as he kept their 
unquestioned admiration shows that some 
falling-off on his part must have taken 
place, though from Burne-Jones, at any 
rate, every word is in his praise. 

Ruskin, too, exerted a great influence on 
the young painters, alike as a critic and a 
friend. He was much older than any of 
them, and his noble familiarity encouraged 
and stimulated them: ‘‘ Think of knowing 
Ruskin like an equal and being called his 
dear boys” (i. 147). And it is sig: ificant 
of the good effect he had on them that in a 
letter of this period, after saying ‘‘ his noble 
words used to make me shake and tremble,” 
Burne-Jones adds :— 

**One seems to want no guide now, but to 
flow down with the course of great spirits 
new and old and understand them without an 
interpreter.” P 
A few anecdotes show Ruskin’s lighter side, 
as a patron of the Christy Minstrels, and 
an admirer of the grace of Kate Vaughan 
and Phyllis Broughton, and some letters 
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prove that after little differences of opinion 
on Italian painters, the pupil-friendship 
developed into a charming camaraderie. 

After Rossetti, however, Morris was the 
deepest and the most constant influence on 
the painter’s life. Not only were they side 
by side in all the crises of their career, but 
the sight of Morris’s steady care ‘‘to get 
work done, to do each task as well, without 
trying to do it better than he could, leaving 
improvement to the next,” should have been 
a constant inspiration. The lifelong con- 
nexion with the firm of Morris & Co. was a 
potent tie, which held them together during 
the years of partial disagreement, when 
‘‘Morris turned to Iceland and I to Italy,” 
and, again, when Morris became a Socialist, 
to the painter’s distressed disgust, until a 
common task again brought them together 
in the decoration of the Kelmscott Press 
books. The strength or weakness of their 
sympathy can almost be traced in the 
stained-glass work of Burne-Jones, where 
right principles of construction disappear in 
the ‘eighties,’ just after his own pro- 
nouncement (ii. 109), ‘‘One needs to forget 
that pictures exist in considering a coloured 
window,” and the artist’s designs were made 
to show neither the colour nor the leading, 
the two essential considerations in stained 
glase. Even in the wonderful Merton 
tapestries, Burne-Jones’s designs were in 
monochrome only, the colour and details 
being due to Morris and his assistant. 
Through it all, however, an intimate feeling 
for each other subsisted, and the loss of 
Morris was a calamity which the approach 
of age alone enabled his friend to bear. 
The whole book is filled with the poet’s 
personality, and little anecdotes of his 
sayings and doings. In this connexion we 
welcome a first instalment of the ‘ Adven- 
tures of Red Lion Mary,’ a work which we 
feared was to take a place with the ‘ Diary 
of Mrs. Samuel Pepys’ and the ‘ Book of 
Mother Maturin’ amongst unwritten mas- 
terpieces. 

Though this book does not profess to 
give an account of Burne-Jones’s artistic 
creed, it preserves for us many interesting 
obiter dicta. Ove of these is on the difference 
between pencil and charcoal drawing, of 
which latter he said, ‘‘ You can’t draw, you 
paint with it.’’ Finished draughtsman as 
he was, he said of the pencil :— 

‘‘Tt is always touch-and-go whether I can 
manage it now...... I lock on a perfectly suc- 
cessful drawing as one built upon a ground work 
of clear lines till it is finished. If I have once 
india-rubbered it, it doesn’t make a good 
drawing.” 


He was greatly interested in wood-engrav- 
ing, and in 1862, after a design for Good 
Words had been mangled by the wood- 
engraver, he writes :— 


**T see that for the engraving I want, the 
most perfect design and beautiful drawing is 
needed, more than in pictures even, for in them 
go many other qualities come in and have their 
say, and a picture may be great if it has only 
one quality pre-eminently grand. But in 
engraving every faculty is needed—simplicity, 
the hardest of all things to learn—restraint, in 
leaving out every idea that is not wanted (and 
perhaps fifty come where five are wanted)— 
perfect outline, as correct as can be without 
effort, and, still more essentially, neat, and a 
due amount of quaintness...... As to scribbly 
work, it enrages one beyond endurance. Nearly 





all book and periodical illustration is full of it— 
drawings, you know the kind, that have wild 
work in all the corners, stupid, senseless rot, 
that takes an artist half a minute to sketch, 
and an engraver half a week to engrave, for 
scribble is fearful labour to render. My dear, 
look at most things in Once a Week—the wasted 
time of poor engravers in rendering all that 
scraw], if rightly used, might fill England with 
beautiful work.” 

Some side-lights on his theories are 
given in a dictum on ‘expression’ in 
portraiture :— 

“The only expression allowable in great 
portraiture is the expression of character and 
moral quality, not of anything temporary, 
fleeting, accidental. Apart from portraiture 
you don’t want even so much, or very seldom: 
in fact, you only want types, symbols, 
suggestions.” 

His feelings towards modern art were of a 
very mixed nature. Of French painters he 
says :— 

‘‘The skill and daring in their work, and 

singleness of purpose and esprit de corps, their 
indifference to comfort and luxury, and even 
necessary food, proves them to be a set of 
splendid gentlemen whom it would be difficult 
to match in this country, which I do think is 
spoiled and sullied by wealth! I feel a constant 
irrepressible hope in the French—they try the 
experiments for the smug world outside to 
profit by.” 
And this latter, the desire to find the right 
path and walk in it, was a feeling he esti- 
mated highly. He once said that “ Carlyle’s 
advice to work at the task that lies nearest 
one might be mere atheism.” But he was 
not always pleased with the results of 
these experiments. The account of the 
Whistler trial shows the stress he laid on 
finishing a picture, and his remarks on 
‘‘ [mpressionism,” or what he took for it 
(ii. 188), are of the same order. It is, 
indeed, true that much of the painting 
shown at ‘‘advanced” exhibitions should 
only be shown to fellow-artists; the ordinary 
picture-lover feels almost like an intruder 
on a party en déshabille. 

From a conversation recorded it appears 
that his suppression of the dramatic ele- 
ment in his paintings was as deliberate 
as Morris’s suppression of humour in his 
postry. Wit is indeed at the opposite pole 
to poetry (ii. 137), there is neither wit nor 
fun in the best books—these being Homer, 
ZEschylus, Dante, or the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ 
His love for illuminated mapuscripts is 
recorded with some very acute remarks 
on the disposal of drapery, a new method 
of which was invented in the twelfth 
century, probably by a Frenchman. We 
can only echo the author’s regret that 
Morris never found time to write down all 
he knew about ‘painted books.” In 
ordinary literature Burne-Jones shared to 
the full the love of the Romantics for 
Dumas, and could not read stories that 
ended badly—‘ sad stories for stockjobbers, 
sorrowful art to penetrate the hide of the 
obtuse.” If a tragedy is to be read, let it 
be in lofty rhymes about heroical queens. 
Splendid melancholy things like Iona, 
or Tolstoy’s novels, wounded him too 
deeply. He was not above strong pre- 
judices either, as when he announced his 
intention of binding the Berlin Botticelli 
‘Dante,’ after ‘‘ ungratefully burning the 
German text,’’ or when he remarked on the 
fortune of Germans—d propos of “ the late, 





vulgar, brutal Pergamus sculptures” — 
that when they 

‘* go forth to dig and discover, their special pro- 
vidence provides for them, and brings to the 
surface the most depressing, heavy. conceited, 
dull products of dead and done with Greece: 
and they ought to be thankful, for it is what 
they like,” 

In reading the biography of a man with 

great aims and steady purpose, one asks 
what measure of success rewarded his 
efforts, what results followed them. He 
lived a happy life, as lives go, tortured by 
a continual desire to do better than he 
could, by what Rossetti called a vanity 
which made “even his pictures not good 
enough for him.’”’ The sight of his early 
work, “ his poor and faint beginnings,” was 
a trial almost greater than he could bear; 
and, at the end, 
“the people who professed the greatest 
admiration for his work were equally enthu- 
siastic about that [work] whose principles he 
held in the greatest abomination,” 

His ambition all his life was to work for the 
public. ‘‘If I had lived,” he says, ‘‘in the 
Middle Ages, people would have known what 
to do with me’’; but neither his native Bir- 
mingham nor any other place offered him 
the opportunity which Amiens gave to Puvis 
de Chavannes, though his plans for ‘ The Four 
Ages’ promised frescoes worthy of medieval 
Siena. He founded no lastivg school, and 
his influence on English painting grows 
slight. The reason is not far to seek. At 
the end he said that if he had his time 
over again, he would try to paint more 
like the Italian painters, or, as he long 
before expressed it: ‘If I could travel 
backwards I think my heart’s desire would 
take me to Florence in the time of Botti- 
celli.”” And to paint Florentine pictures 
without the Florentine temperament is to 
foredoom oneself to failure. 

‘No life of any man whose work we know 
is needed—his life is bound up in what he 
longed for and loved and regretted and 
desired.”’ That is his own theory, but, things 
being as they are, some memorial of the 
private life of Sir Edward Burne-Jones was 
necessary for the great world outside, and as 
he was fortunate in his friends aud his sur- 
roundings, so is he fortunate in his bio- 
graphy. Simply and directly told, it leaves 
us with the happiest impression of a gentle 
life spent in noble effort among congenial 
surroundings. Itintroduces us with him to 
the companionship of the most interesting 
men of the century, full of vigorous life and 
hopes. Its form is worthy ; the illustrations, 
with the exception of a misleading photo- 
graph of William Morris (ii. 260), are excel- 
lent, and many of them are new. G. B.-J. 
has worthily carried out her task, and the 
world is the richer for the story of a great 
artist and a lovable and much-loved man. 








THREE LANDSCAPE EXHIBITIONS, 


Tv is fast becoming the fashion for artists of 
similar tastes to avoid large exhibitions, and to 
combine in holding small ones. To judge by 
the fact that the Landscape Exhibision, after 
continuing this practice for some ten years, has 
moved from the Dudley Gallery to the more 
open, if less central rooms of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society in Pall Mall, the experiment 
in this case would appear to have been a dis- 
tinct success. 
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As usual, the exhibition is both attractive and 
restful : attractive, because the six exhibitors 
are all capable and all independent ; restful, 
because their pictures are not too numerous or 
too noisy to be examined quietly. The collec- 
tion has the additional advantage of representing 
several quite distinct attitudes towards the 
difficult problems which the modern landscape 
painter is compelled to face. On one wall Mr. 
Mark Fisher emphasizes the brightness of sun- 
light, on another Mr. Peppercorn grapples with 
the majestic mystery of darkness, while the 
remaining members seek rather for a harmonious 
general impression of nature than for any par- 
ticular beauty or quality. 

The result seems to indicate that the modern 
technique of oil painting lends itself much 
better to emphasis than to moderate statement. 
Mr. James S. Hil), who takes the place of Sir 
Ernest Waterlow, certainly succeeds most com- 
pletely with his flower pieces, where his atten- 
tion is concentrated on a single plane and a 
single object simply lighted. As a painter of 
flowers he deserves far more recognition than 
he has hitherto received, and his small paint- 
ings would hang without discredit by the 
side of similar works by Fantin - Latour. 
The emphatic design of the large Thames 
at Southwark and the King’s Cross (8) 
gives a force and dignity to pictures which, 
without such a firm substructure, might have 
been scattered and ineffective. Mr. Leslie 
Thomson’s admirable view of La Pernelle, 
Normandy, compares favourably with his less 
powerfully built works, for the same reason— 
that is to say, he succeeds best where he is 
most emphatic. The more consistent talent of 
Mr. R. W. Allan appears too easily satisfied 
with approximate completeness of design, and 
his works are thus picturesque rather than fine, 
respectable rather than remarkable. 

A picture of Mr. Aumonier’s, however, 
throws some light on the difficulties which con- 
front a painter who is equipped only with the 
current modern technique. In his Old Citadel, 
Montreuil, Mr. Aumonier has a splendid sub- 
ject, and has treated it soundly enough. But 
the result somehow is far from satisfactory. The 
fault does not lie in the design, the tones, or the 
colour, and must be sougit in the relative 
quality of the hill and of the sunset cloud behind 
it. A heavy impasto is used to make this cloud 
luminous and right in tone, with the result that 
the cloud has actually become more solid than 
the hill in front of it. The fault lies with Mr. 
Aumonier’s method rather than with his vision. 
We have only to think of the same subject as it 
would have been treated by Gainsborough or 
Crome to recognize in a moment that space and 
air and light in the sky could only have been 
obtained by the transparent or semi-transparent 
painting of which our generation has neglected 
or forgotten the secret. In the hands of one of 
these old masters the hill might have been 
painted much as Mr. Aumonier has done it, but 
would have gained weight and mass by contrast 
with the translucency of the sky behind it, asky 
which, by the use of glazes, would be full of 
light diffused through its very substance, 
instead of being a mass of thick, opaque paint. 

Mr. Peppercorn and Mr. Mark Fisher have 
each exercised year after year a very personal 
talent for emphatic statement of particular 
facts, so that their work at once stands out as 
a thing apart from any other pictures with 
which it may be associated. The strength of 
Mr. Peppercorn’s talent lies in the consistency 
with which he restricts himself to a very limited 
scale of tones and colours, all unified by an 
admixture of black. By this restriction he is 
enabled to construct a picture without being dis- 
tracted by irrelevant details of natural colour, 
while his broad and summary brushwork frees 
him in the same way from the tyranny of small 
forms, which are the great trouble of all land- 
scape painters whose vision of nature is less 
coherent. Mr. Peppercorn, as a designer of 





landscape, is thus almost always good, and 
sometimes, as in the picture of Lvening (6), 
noble. Nevertheless, his self-imposed limita- 
tions are dangerous things. He denies himself 
all positive colour, but does not sufficiently 
make up for the sacrifice by increased scrupu- 
lousness as to the quality of his pigment, which 
is often needlessly coarse, as in the Derbyshire 
Road (5). His renunciation of detail in the 
same way betrays him into emptiness, as in the 
Moonlight (5), which contains only the subject- 
matter of a sketch. 

Mr. Fisher’s talent is entirely different. His 
natural preoccupation is with details, with the 
exact hue and pitch of each portion of the 
sunlit landscapes he prefers to paint. To get 
as near as possible to the unattainably high key 
of nature’s light, he has for years worked in a 
manner similar to that of Claude Monet, by 
which complex tones are obtained by the juxta- 
position of touches of pure pigment. He has 
used the method with freedom and discretion, 
without binding himself to any dubiously 
scientific theory of colour analysis, and so his 
pictures are generally more pleasant and truth- 
ful in effect than those built up by more rigid 
optical formule, yet the method itself does not 
tend to unity, and thus, except where a compo- 
sition contains some very simple and definite 
structural element, his pictures do not always 
hang together. 

In the present exhibition Mr. Mark Fisher 
would seem to have made a strong effort 
to remedy this spottiness. The Heath (3), 
with its dappled sky, is still marked by his 
old tendency to unrest; but in The Water- 
meadows (1), The Mill Stream (4), The Fisher- 
mans Hut (6), The Village of Longstock (9), and 
The Willows (10), he achieves a real and 
remarkable success. Every one of these pic- 
tures is based upon a sound and admirable 
design, and, in addition, possesses the charm of 
vivid, natura], and harmonious colour which is 
characteristic of Mr. Fisher’s work. Posterity 
may decide that these pictures would have 
been better still had they been executed with 
less disregard for the shapely traditional tech- 
nique of oil-painting. But the impressionist 
point of view once granted, they are, 
undoubtedly, among its most delightful and 
artistic products, Their success is none the less 
pleasant, because it is the reward of a struggle 
with a natural failing, a struggle which in these 
days few artists appear to have the intelligence 
or the energy to carry on. 

The Panel Exhibition of Water-Colours at 
the Dudley Gallery contains a good deal of 
fresh, if not exactly notable work,among which 
one or two drawings by Mr. Wilfred Ball, Mr. 
Robert Little, and Mr. V. P. Yglesias show to 
some advantage. A feature of the exhibition is 
the collection of water-colours by Mr. Selwyn 
Image, in which a discreet blending of the 
methods of Gainsborough and Rowlandson is 
employed upon a series of landscape studies of 
remarkable charm and restfulness. In these 
days of noisy competition such scholarly re- 
straint is as delightful as it is rare. 

A word of praise, too, must be given to the 
drawings of ‘Little Shops of Chelsea,’ by 
Dorothy Osborn, recently shown at the Ryder 
Gallery. The artist showed a real comprehen- 
sion of the principles underlying the work of 
Whistler, and used her knowledge with modesty, 
good taste, and no little skill. 








Aine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. Joun BarLiie opens to-day at his 
gallery his Winter Exhibition, consisting of 
works by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Ambrose 
Paterson, and other artists. 

To-pay is also the private view at the Fine- 
Art Society’s Rooms of ‘English Lawns and 
Gardens,’ water -colours by Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton, and ‘On and Under a Sussex Down,’ 
water-colours by Ruth Dollman. 





AN exhibition of paintings in oils and water- 
colours of India, by Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman, 
who has spent many years in the East, will 
also be opened to-day at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. 


In the January number of The Burlington 
Magazine Mr. A. M. Hind publishes a drawing 
recently discovered in the Print-Room of the 
British Museum, which he identifies as a study 
for the ‘Christ blessing Little Children’ in the 
National Gallery. This study, and therefore 
the picture (which was bought as a Rembrandt), 
he attributes to Karel Fabritius. The attribu- 
tion is supported in a further note by 
one of the editors. Mr. A. H. Smith 
writes on the sculptures at Lansdowne House, 
and gives amusing particulars as to the methods 
of Gavin Hamilton, who made the collection by 
contract for the first Marquess of Lansdowne. 
An important article on ‘ Early Christian Art 
in the Roman Catacombs,’ by Dr. J. P. Richter, 
is illustrated by a reproduction in colour of a 
third-century wall-painting in the catacomb of 
Preetextatus. Miss May Morris contributes an 
informing article on ‘Opus Anglicanum,’ taking 
as an example the Syon cope; and M. Léonce 
Amaudry concludes his series of papers on the 
Carvallo Collection, dealing in this article with 
the ‘‘ Primitives ” of various schools, which in- 
clude a Gerard David, a probable Metsys, and 
other Flemish works, besides a very interesting 
French picture, and several examples of the 
early Spanish schools. There are other con- 
tributions, and the numerous plates include 
several reproductions in collotype. 


Betaian landscape painters have come into 
receipt of a valuable legacy. The painter 
Jules Racymaekers has bequeathed his house 
in the Ardennes, and a sum of money to the 
Belgian Government, in order to enable artists 
to take up their residence there free of expense, 
and study landscape painting for a period not 
exceeding two years. The residue of the money 
is to accumulate until there is a sufficient sum 
to form a travelling fund for young artists. The 
selection in both cases rests with the Royal 
Belgian Academy. 


M. EvstacHe Bernarp, the sculptor, who 
died recently, was born at Grenoble in July, 
1836, and studied chiefly in the studios of 
Cordier and of Islin. After seven years in 
Paris he returned to his native place, where he 
was instrumental in founding an Ecole de 
Sculpture, whilst the Grenoble Museum owes 
much to his untiring and patriotic energies. 
He was an exhibitor at the Salon of the Artistes 
Frangais, and executed a large number of busts 
of eminent men, in addition to many medallions. 
He assisted at the restoration of the cathedral 
at Chartres, and of the Palais de Justice at 
Grenoble. One of his last works was a bust 
of M. Félix Viallet, the President of the Société 
des Amis des Arts, recently exhibited at the 
Grenoble Salon. 


Tue royal gold cup of the kings of France 
and England, now preserved in the British 
Museum, is probably for its historic interest, 
and certainly as an example of the art of the 
medizeval goldsmith, one of the most important 
treasures of the Empire. It is therefore 
gratifying to know that the Society of Anti- 
quaries has published a series of illustrations 
of the cup in colour, accompanied by a 
monograph by Mr. Charles H. Read, wherein 
are narrated its eventful story and fortunate 
return to this country, mainly through the 
patriotic exertions of the late Sir Wollaston 
Franks. It will be remembered that the shape 
of the cup was altered in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; its stem was increased in height, 
and Tudor roses were added to the ornamenta- 
tion. Mr. Read has given a drawing of it in its 
original state, showing how much finer was the 
taste of the medizeval artist than that of the 
Tudor restorer. 
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Tue Antiquary has just completed the first 
quarter of a century of its existence, and with 
the new year appears in an enlarged form, 
though the price remains unaltered. Eight 
‘pages are added, allowing for development of 
the familiar features ; and a new section, ‘ At 
the Sign of the Owl,’ will offer each month two 
pages of gossip on the literary side of anti- 
quarianism. A number of interesting articles 
are promised for this year. The issue 
for January contains a valuable article on 
‘Old Sussex Glass: its Origin and Decline,’ by 
Mr. Charles Dawson, and a striking paper by 
the Rev. W. J. Loftie, on ‘Some London Street- 
Names.’ 

Taree lectures are to be given on ‘ Recent 
Excavations in Rome,’ on Wednesday after- 
noons, beginning on January 18th, in the 
Lecture Hall at 20, Hanover Square. The 
lecturer will be Mrs. Burton-Brown, of Rome, 
whose classes at the British Museum attracted 
large audiences in the autumn, and will be con- 
tinued in February and Marck. A great num- 
ber of illustrations, slides, coins, &c., will be 
shown. The lecturer published last year the 
first English account of the discoveries of 
Cvummendatore Boni, under whom she has 
studied ever since his work began. 











MUSIC 


—~— 
SONGS. 

Tue Canto Popolare in Elgar’s concert- 
overture ‘In the South’ possesses rare charm 
and simplicity, and Shelley’s poem As the 
moon's soft splendour has been adapted to 
it; in this form it has been published by 
Novello. This taking away of a melody from its 
context is not altogether commendable, but the 
song thus formed is naturally of delicate, dainty 
character.—The Easter Morn, a sacred song, 
with organ, violin, or ‘cello accompaniment 
ad lib., by Coleridge Taylor (Enoch), is broad, 
dignified, and effectively written for contralto 
voice. We cannot, however, say that the music 
is thoroughly characteristic of the composer. 
Far more so is his soft, refined setting of 
Moore’s poem Keep those eyes, for soprano 
and tenor (Novello).—There are poems which 
naturally lend themselves to music, but this 
can scarcely be said of Mr. Kipling’s in 
*The Just So Song Book.’ Mr. Edward 
German, however, is an able composer, and 
in The First Friend, Rolling Down to Rio, and 
Merrow Down (same publisher), he has caught 
much of the spirit of the words. The order in 
which the titles are named represents to us their 
respective musical merits.—Mr. Reginald Somer- 
ville, the composer of The Ballad of Thyra Lee, 
dramatic scena, poem by Harold Boulton 
(Enoch), colours the words of the poem with 
good effect, though he can hardly be said to 
intensify them. But if dramatic strength be 
lacking, we have picturesque and refined 
writing.—The German words of Where Lilac 
Blows are by Oscar von Redwitz, while the 
French original of Ah! that no touch of grief, 
music by Baroness W. de Rothschild (Enoch), is 
anonymous ; both have English versions by 
R. H. Elkin. The composer has a certain gift 
of melody which is supported by tasteful 
accompaniment. The songs are expressive, 
simple, and natural.—In Twelve Small Songs for 
Small People, by Alicia Adélaide Needham 
(Schott & Co.), the poems by various authors 
are well calculated to please children, and the 
melodies to which they are set are fresh and 
attractive. The volume is admirably got up.— 
An Irish Mother's Lullaby, words by Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, music by Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, Op. 34 (Enoch), is: a charming song. It 
is not a lullaby of conventional type, and the 
harmonies of the accompaniment are effective 
without being forced. 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Dr, CHARLES VINCENT considers that “no 
studies are more useful to pianoforte students 
for acquiring independence of hands and fingers 
than the Inventions of J. 8S. Bach.” At the 
same time he is aware that for players at an 
early stage something simpler is required, and 
he has accordingly published (Vincent Music 
Company) a set of Easy Two-Part Inventions 
of his own, which are ably and pleasantly 
written, and will, therefore, prove of great 
service.—Sonata-writing has gone much out of 
fashion ; the spirit of the age seems, indeed, to 
be opposed to the old cyclic form,. yet some 
modern composers are anxious to test their 
strength in this particular branch. We have 
before us two sonatas: one in a minor by 
Percival M. Garratt (Willcocks), the other in 
E minor by John B. McEwen (Novello). The 
first, though thoughtful and ambitious, is patchy 
in style, while the writing for the instrument is 
uncomfortably difficult. The second is clear in 
form, and the treatment of the subject-matter 
clever, but the composer does not convince us 
that his talent will be displayed to the best 
advantage in music of this severe character.— 
Gavotte Elégante, Coquette Valse, and Barcarolle, 
by Josef Holbrooke, Op. 17, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
(Leonard & Co.), are light, dainty little pieces ; 
they are only trifles, but they show the com- 
poser in a more natural mood than in some of 
his more ambitious works.— Etudes Pittoresques, 
by George H. Clutsam, Nos. 1, 3, and 5(Exoch), 
are attractive and pleasant to play.—Six Pieces, 
by Cyril Scott (Forsyth), all short and published 
under one cover, are dedicated to Prof. Iwan 
Knorr and Lazzaro Uzielli “in grateful remem- 
brance of my student days.” They are written 
in a thoughtful, expressive style; the music 
may not be very strong, but it shows talent and 
restraint. Three Frivolous Pieces (detached) 
are bolder, both as regards rhythm and har- 
mony, and although neatly made rather than 
richly inspired, they are interesting.—Three 
Miniatures, by A. von Ahn Carse (Novello), are 
all short and simple; there is, however, a due 
mixture of art and nature which gives to them 
colour and character. — Several transcriptions 
for pianoforte of orchestral works, published 
by Novello, will prove of interest. The key- 
board instrument cannot reproduce orchestral 
colouring, which not only gives charm to the 
music, but also enables a composer to make a 
melody stand out from its surroundings, or to 
produce contrasts of a far more striking cha- 
racter than the dynamic changes which can be 
obtained from the pianoforte. Yet with all its 
disadvantages the popular household instru- 
ment offers a convenient, and to many the 
only, means of studying orchestral music. The 
transcriptions are those of Elgar’s early concert 
overture entitled Froissart, written for the 
Worcester Festival of 1890, and his latest work 
of the kind, viz., In the South (Alassio); two 
Cardiff Festival successes, Arthur Hervey’s 
interesting and effective Tone-Pictures, On the 
Heights and On the March,and Edward German’s 
brilliant Welsh Rhapsody ; also Cowen’s graceful 
pieces entitled Childhood and Girlhood. The 
arrangements of the Hervey, German, and 
Cowen works are by the composers themselves. 








Musical Gossig. 


Tue works produced by great composers at 
an early stage of their career possess un- 
doubted interest. The early works of Bach and 
Beethoven show the strong influence of their 
immediate predecessors. And, in like manner, 
those of Wagner show not only that of 
Beethoven, but also that of the music with which 
as capellmeister he became familiar. Another 
point of interest in such works is the 
foreshadowing of future greatness. The three 
overtures of Wagner produced, for the first time 
in England, by Mr. Henry J. Wood at the New 








Year’s concert at Queen’s Hall, were, in these 
respects, instructive. The first, ‘Polonia,’ is 
clear in structure, and bright in character ; 
the second, ‘Christopher Columbus,’ is more 
ambitious: in it there are faint foreshadow- 
ings of ‘The Flying Dutchman’ period ; 
while No. 3, the ‘Rule, Britannia,’ is not 
only the weakest of the three, but common- 
place, blatant in its orchestration, and mono- 
tonous. Whatever the quality of the music, 
Mr. Wood, however, deserves the thanks of 
musicians for satisfying their curiosity as to 
works of which only the titles were known. 


A seRIgs of ten Monday Subscription Con- 
certs will commence at the olian Hall on 
January 16th. Among the vocalists already 
engaged are Mesdames Albani and Blanche 
Marchesi, and Messrs. Hugo Heinz and Theo 
Lierhammer ; and among the instrumentalists 
Madame Roger Miclos, Miss Janotha, Miss 
Gertrude Peppercorn, and MM. Fugno, Godow- 
sky, Wolff, and Becker. The London Trio and 
the Kruse Quartet are also engaged. This 
enterprise seems like a revival of the Popular 
Concerts under new conditions. The concerts 
will be held every Monday, with the exception 
of February 6ch and March 6th. 


Miss Maup MacCarrtay will play the Brahms 
Violin Concerto at the first, and the Beethoven 
Concerto at the second, of the two concerts to 
be given at Queen’s Hall on February 2nd and 
7th, on which occasions the London Symphony 
Orchestra will be under the direction of Herr 
Fritz Steinbach. Each programme will include 
a symphony (Beethoven and Brahms, both ia 
c minor) and other orchestral works. 


Pror. Provut’s portrait, painted by Mr. 
E. B. Walker, was recently handed over to 
him by Mr. Edward Chadtield on behalf of 
the subscribers. It will be in the keeping 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
during the Professor's lifetime, after which it 
will be offered to the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Tue firm of Ricordi & Co. intend to offer a 
prize of 500/. for the best opera in English by 
a British composer. M. Massenet is already 
named as one of the adjudicators. This 
generous offer ought to result in a work which 
will prove of more than passing interest. 

Mr. Lanpon Ronatp has persuaded M. 
Maurel to give some vocal recitals in London, 
but the dates are not yet fixed. 

A BOOK on ‘The Art of Singing,’ from the 
pen of Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, the well-known 
vocalist, will shortly be published by Mr. John 
Lane. The preface to this work has been 
written by Sir Edward Elgar. 

Mapame Bette Cote, who died early in the 
morning of last Thursday at her London resi- 
dence, was American by birth. She came to 
London in 1887, and at once attracted attention. 
She possessed a contralto voice of rich quality. 
Asa ballad singer she was much in request, She 
made successful tours in Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

Dr. THEODORE THomAS, the eminent con- 
ductor, whose death is announced, was born at 
Esens, East Friesland, in 1835. His family 
went to New York in 1845, and in 1851 the 
young musician was touring with Jenny Lind, 
Grisi, Mario, &c., as solo violinist. In 1861 he 
instituted “Symphony Soirées” at Irving Hall, 
New York, which were discontinued in 1869, 
but resumed at the Steinway Hall in 1872. In 
1880 he was elected conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which post he held 
until called to Chicago as Director of the Con- 
servatory of that city, and it was there, as 
conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, that he won 
high fame. He only retired from public life in 
1901. 

Le Ménestrel of January 1st informs its 
readers that Richard Strauss was not the first 
composer to write a ‘*Domestic Symphony.” 
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It appears that H. A. J. B. Chelard, born at 
Paris in 1789, wrote a work bearing the following 
title and programme :— 

Les premiéres harmonies de la vie 
Fantaisie ayo pour orchestre 
composée par M. le Maitre de Chapelle Chelard 
de Weimar. 

Programme : Naissance, Baptéme, Berceuse, 

Chanson de la nourrice, la Mére, |'Enfant, ses jeux, 
la premi¢re lecon, époque de la jeunesse, choral. 
It was produced at Jena, March 9th, 1845, 
under the composer’s direction. Chelard was 
named maitre de chapelle at Weimar before 
Liszt. His opera ‘ Macbeth,’ produced at 
Paris in 1827, was performed at Drury Lane, 
with Schroeder Devrient in the véle of Lady 
Macbeth. Le Ménestrel, by the way, in referring 
to Strauss’s ‘‘ Sinfonia domestica,” mentions 
that it has been performed in England. Any- 
how, it has not been heard in London. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8cn. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
_ Sanday League, 7. Queen's Hall. 

Moy. Sousa’s Band, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

T:.s. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen's Hall. 

We. Sousa’s Band. 3 and 8. Queen’s Hall. 

Tuas. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8 Queen’s Hall. 
“= Broadwood's Concert 8 30. £olian Hall. 
— Mr Chatham's Vocal Recital, 8 30. Bechstein Hall, 


Fat. Sousa’s Band 3 and 8, Queen's Hall. 
a Miss Blanche Esmonde’s Vocal Kecital, 8 30, Steinway Hall. 
Sac. Miss E. Suart’s Orchestral Concert, 3 30, Bechstein Hall, 


—  Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


— == 


Dramatic Gossiy, 


GERMAN performances were resumed on Mon- 
day at the Great Queen Street Theatre, whereat 
the run of ‘ Alt-Heidelberg’ was continued on 
the first three days of the week, The principal 
features in the cast consist of Herr Hans 
Andresen as Dr. Jiittner, Herr Max Behrend 
as Kellermann, Herr Leyrer as the Staats- 
Minister, Herr Pabst as the Prince, and 
Friiulein Rosina Grawz as Kathie, Hauptmann’s 
*Die Weber’ was given for the first time on 
the 5th inst. 


In the reconstructed Haymarket Theatre, 
which, though it has lost something of its 
seating capacity, is one of the most comfortable 
of modern houses, the run of ‘ Beauty and the 
Barge,’ transferred from the New Theatre, is 
continued. Mr. Cyril Maude repeats his ripe 
performance of Capt. Barley, and the cast 
differs little, if at all, from that with which it 
was produced on August 30th. ‘That Brute 
Simmons’ is also given. 

‘THe Crapie,’ adapted from ‘Le Berceau’ 
of M. Brieux, will be given at the Court on 
February 28th. On March 2lst it will give 
way to ‘The Thieves’ Comedy’ (‘ Der Biber- 
pelz’). ‘The Trojan Women’ of Euripides, 
translated by Dr. Gilbert Murray, will follow 
on April 11th. Revivals of ‘John Bull’s Other 
Island’ and ‘You Never Can Tell,’ by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck’ are 
also promised, 


‘I Pacuiaccr’ will be withdrawn from the 
Savoy on Saturday next, and will be followed 
by an adaptation of ‘Du Barry,’ by M. Brieux. 
The rendering of the latter piece will presumably 
be that by Mr. Belasco, produced three years 
ago in America. 

NortuinG definite is yet announced concerning 
a projected visit to Berlin of Mr. Tree and his 
company, in course of which that actor will set 
before the German public some of the most 
conspicuous of his Shakspearean revivals at His 
Majesty’s. 

Tue Rev. Forbes Phillips, whose ‘ For Church 
and Stage ’ had a brief and unprosperous career 
at the Savoy, will, it is said, give to the stage 
soon after Easter another play, entitled ‘ Lord 
Danby’s Affair.’ 


A THREE-ACT farce by Mr. R. C. Carton may 
be expected shortly at the Avenue. 





Mr. ALEXANDER’s next production will con- 
sist of a new comedy by Mr. Alfred Sutro, with 
the curious title ‘Mollentrave on Women.’ 
This will in due course be succeeded by an 
adaptation by Mr. and Mrs. Temple Thurston 
of the well-known novel ‘John Chilcote, M.P.’ 


ANOTHER interesting experiment at the 
St. James’s consists in the appearance of 
Madame le Bargy, of the Gymnase Dramatique, 
in an adaptation of ‘ L’ Adversaire,’ by M. Alfred 
Capus. Madame le Bargy, who will act in 
English, will be supported by Mr. Alexander. 


REHEARSALS begin forthwith at Wyndham’s 
of a new play by Capt. Marshall in which Miss 
Nancy Price, Mrs. Theodore Wright, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Mr. C. M. Lowne, and Mr. Vane 
Tempest will appear. 


Tue death is announced of Mr, Edward 
Rose, who won some recognition as an actor 
and a dramatist. Born at Swaffham, Norfolk, 
on August 7th, 1849, and educated at Islington 
Proprietary School and Ipswich Grammar 
School, he was articled to a solicitor. His first 
dramatic production consisted of ‘Our Farm,’ 
a comedietta given at the Queen’s Theatre 
June 29th, 1872. ‘Agatha Tylden, Merchant 
and Shipowner,’ in four acts, was presented at 
the Haymarket, October 17th, 1892, with Mrs. 
Langtry as the heroine, and a cast comprising 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril Maude, and W. 
T. Lovell; and ‘In Days of Old,’ a romantic 
drama in four acts, at the St. James’s, on 
April 26tb, 1899. Alone or in collaboration he 
was responsible for adaptations of ‘ Vice Versi,’ 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ *‘ Under the Red 
Robe,’ and ‘English Nell.’ As an actor he 
was seen at the Haymarket, the Strand, and 
Globe. He wrote theatrical notices for The 
Sunday Times, and took much interest in the 
Shakespeare Scciety. 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, we regret to say, 
has broken her kneecap by a fall in New York, 
and will be prevented for some months from 
acting. 

Tue scene of ‘The Ship,’ the new tragedy of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, is laid in the fifth century 
in the Venetian lagoons. Basiola, the heroine, 
has a fate similar to that of Edmund in ‘ Lear,’ 
or that with which Prince Arthur is menaced in 
‘King John,’ and has her eyes burnt out by 
hot metal. 


‘So cH pir,’ the title of a four-act play by 
Herr Paul Lindau, produced at the Berliner 
Theater, is an abridgment of ‘Wie du mir so 
ich dir.’ It shows yet another aspect of the 
code of German military honour. Its hero, an 
officer of the reserve, is struck publicly in the 
face by his private secretary, a cripple, both 
being in love with the same woman. The man 
thus insulted quits the room—it is supposed, 
to commit suicide, since, as he cannot return 
or resent the blow, he can never again hold up 
his head in society. Though announced as 
new, the subject seems familiar. 


‘Dis Grar von CHAROLAIS,’ a five-act 
tragedy by Herr Richard Beer-Hofmann, given 
at the Neues Theater, Berlin, is founded on 
‘The Fatal Dowry’ of Massinger and Field, a 
play which also supplied the basis of Rowe’s 
‘Fair Penitent’ and Aaron Hill’s ‘ Insolvent.’ 
In a fourth alteration of it, by Shie], Macready 
played Romont, a part subsequently taken by 
Phelps. In the German rendering the termina- 
tion is greatly altered. 


ApapTATIONS from the English which have 
recently seen the light in Germany are those of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s ‘Arms and the 
Man,’ and ‘Cousin Kate,’ by Mr. H. H. Davies. 








To CorRRESPONDENTS. —S. G.—E. B. O.—M.—G@. S.— 
F. H. E.—G. F. R —received. 

W. H. C.—L. B.—Many thanks, 

N. R.—8. A. P.—Too late for publication. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
IMPORTANT ART WORKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
2 vols. imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Illustrations. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 


EDITION DE LUXE, containing $5 Hand-Painted 
Miniatures, and including as Frontispiece a Replica of a 
Portrait of Queen Alexandra, for which Her Majesty 
graciously sat to Mr. Alyn Williams for this Work. This 
exquisite Portrait can be obtained in no other form, 
Limited to 50 Copies, of which very few Copies remain 
unsold. 52/. 10s, net. 

HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, without the Frontise 
piece and Coloured Illustrations. Limited to 510 Copies, 
107, 10s. net. 


“Dr. Williamson bas made himself an expert of the first 
class, and his monumental work, which contains practically 
everything that is known upon the subject—much of which, 
indeed, he is the first to know—must share with Dr. Pro- 
pert’s ‘History of Miniature Art’ the distinction of being 
indispensable to the student and the collector Standard, 

“Dr. Williamson's magnificent work gives a most com- 
prebensive history of portrait miniatures, and it represents 
enthusiasm, care, acd intelligence, which cannot be too 
highly praised. We congratulate Dr. Williamson on an 
extremely valuable contribution to art history, and the pub- 
lishers deserve high praise for the sumptuous get-up of the 
volumes,”—Morning Post. 

‘*We venture to think that Dr. Williamson has gone 
farther than any other writer or critic before him to teach 
the collector of miniatures what qualities and points to look 
for in his search for the perfect example.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*His history of the gradual development of the art, his 
soundness on technical points, and his compilation of facts 
useful to the collector show a studious thoroughness and an 
understanding of his subject that are wortby of ail praise. 
osenaa Everything has been done to make the book a worthy 
record of a three hundred years’ alliance between cvurtliness 
and art.”—Manche,ter Guardian. 


Small folio, 5/. 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


An Illustrated Memorial of His Art 
and Life. 


By H. C. MARILLIER. 


With 30 Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese Vellum, 
and nearly 200 other Illustrations, with binding designed 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

‘*Mr. Marillier’s monumental tome, fully and excellently 
illustrated as it is, must remain for many years, if not for 
permanence, the chief emporium of facts and data concern- 
ing Rossetti’s fine art...... The whole work forms a memorial 
of which any artist might be proud, and which survivors in 
his family cannot but accept with gratitude.”—W. M. 
Rossetti in the Magazine of Art. 


Crown folio, 5/. 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD §, DAVIES, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Frans Hals.’ 

With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype 
Reprodugtions, including all the Artist's most important 
Works. 

“In this truly noble monograph on the life and work of 
one of the greatest masters of the sixteenth century Mr. 
Davies bas successfully grappied with the many difficulties 
with which bis path was beset. Out of the overwhelming 
mass of material at his command be has selected the 
essential only, retraining from spoiling the dignity of his 
narrative by the inclusion of extraneous gossip, at the same 
time weighing well the evidence for every assertion to 
which he has committed himself.” — Studio. 


Crown folio, 5/. 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: 


Historical Study of His Life and Works. 


By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O. F.8.4., 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other 
Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 

“To the student, whose attention gets scattered by the 
conflicting claims of many works of partial scope and trust- 
worthiness, a single work of authority is a great saving of 
labour; and it is this which Mr. Cust gives us in a volume 
which stands second to none of the many noble mono- 
graphs on painters issued by the same publishers in the last 
few years.”—Manchester Guardian, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S LIST. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE (FIRST PART). 2s. 6d. Second Part in the press. First Term, ls. 6d. 
PERRY and REUM’S NEW FRENCH COURSE for SCHOOLS. Part I. 1s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS ON GEOMETRY TO MEET THE NEW REQUIREMENTS. 
LESSONS in EXPERIMENTAL and PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By H. 8. Hatt, MA. and F, H, Srevens, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Shortly 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt, M.A. and F. H. Srevens, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


This work is based upon the recommendations of the Mathematical Association, and will be found to satisfy the requirements of Unive rsity, Local, London Matriculation, Army, 
Navy, and other Examinations. In particular, the suggestions recently proposed by the Cambridge Syndicate have been carefully considered. 


PARTS I.-VI. Containing Plane and Solid Geometry, treated both Theoretically and {| PARTS I.-IV. 











Graphically. 4s. 6d. PARTS III. and ‘iv. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books II. and III. and part of 
PARTS I. and II. Parr I., Lines and Angles, Rectilineal Figures. Parr II., Areas of Book IV. 1s. 6d. 

Rectilineal Figures (cont: aining the Substance of Euclid, Eook I.). 1s. Gd. PART V. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional Theorems ana 
PART III. Circles (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book III. 1-34, and part of Examples. 1s. 6d. 

Book IV.). 1s. PARTS I.-V. 4s. 6d. 
PAR ne I., II., and IIT. 2s. 6d. PARTS IV. art VY. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III. 35-37, ana 

* This volume ex: wien suits the requirements of the New Syllabus for the King’s Book VI. 
Scholarship Examination. , PART VI. | the Substance of Euclid, Book XI. 1-21, together with Theorems 

PART IV. Squares and Rectangles, Geometrical Equivalents of Certain Algebraical relating to the Surfaces -_ Volumes of the Simpler Solid Figures. 1s, 6d, 

Formule (containing the substance of Euclid, Book II. and Book III. Props. 35-57). . PARTS IV.,, V., and VI. . 6d. 


Sewed, 6d. 


A NEW GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. By S. Barnarn, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, and J. M. Curtp, B.A.Cantab., 


Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, Derby (containing the Sub stance of Euclid, Books I.-VI.) Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A NEW GEOMETRY for JUNIOR FORMS. By S. Baryarp, M.A. and J M. nt B.A.Cantab. (containing the Substance 


of Euclid. Books I., III. 1-31, the easy parts of Book IV., and a de scription of the forms of the simpler solids). Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


This volume contains all the Practical and Theoretical Geometry required for a pass by Junior Candidates in the University Loc ihe. 


A NEW GEOMETRY for SENIOR FORMS. By S. Baryarv, M.A., and J. M, Carxp, B.A. (containing the Substance of Euclid, 


Books II., VI., XI., together with the Mensuration of Solids). Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY for BEGINNERS. By C.H. Attcock, Seniorv Mathematical Master at Eton. Part I. (containing 


the Substance of Euclid, Book I); Part II. (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book III. Props. 1-34, and Book IV. Props. 1-9); Part III. (containing the Substance of 
Euclid, Book II. Props. 1-14, Book III. Props. 35-37, “and Book IV. Props. 10-16); and Part IV. (this Part treats of Ratio and Proportion anc their application to Geo- 
metrical Theorems and Problems). Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for BEGINNERS. By V. tx Neve Fosrer and F. W. Doxss, Assistant Masters at Eton College, 


Crown 4to, 2s. 6d 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES in GEOMETRY. By W. D. Eacar, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Revised Edition, with 


Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on GRAPHS. By Geo. A. Ginsoy, M.A. F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow 


and West of Scotland Technical College. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the CALCULUS. Based on Graphical Methods. By Guorer A, Grisson, M.A. F.R.S.E., Professor of 


Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA. By H. 8S. Hart, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Globe 8vo, Is. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hart, M.A., and 8. R. Kyicur, B.A. Eighth Edition, Revised, with a 


Chapter on Graphs, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6¢. With Answers, 4s. 6¢. Auswers, 1s. KEY, ce ontaining full Solutions, with Diagrams of the Graphical Examples, 83. 6d. 








CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 






































s. d. “ & 
ACTS of the APOSTLES—AUTHORISED VERSION, T.E. PAGE and | LIVy. BOOK V. M.ALFORD. (Senior) see we bes ‘is 1 6 
A.S. WALPOLE. (Junior and Senior) ... 2 6) VIRGIL’S AENEID. BOOK II. 1T.E. Baan. (Junior and Senior) 1 & 
~The GREEK TEXT. With Notes. T. E. PAGE. (Junior and Senior) 3 6 | XBNOPHON’S ANABASIS. BOOK IV. E.D.STONE. (Junior)... « 1 6 
MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. H.M.PERCIVAL (Senior). 2 6 BURIPIDES’S MEDEA. M. A, BAYFIE LD. - v — Senior) ots cab 1 6 
woe Te LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. G. H. STUART and E. Il. ———— MEDBA. A.W. VERRALL. (Junior and Senior 2 6 
ELLIOT. (Junior) “ 2 0 PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, ond PHAEDO, Tr: ms- - 
-_— aR ss I, to Tir. 3d. Se wed, 1s. “(Pr reliminary) lated by F. J. CHURCH. (Se nior) net 2 6 
peg HO. With Kotes. (Junior and Senior)... on oo 2 6 | DEO PHILIPPIC I. 3 OLYNTHIACS "LIE, J. B. . 
SHAKESPBA RWS s MACBETH. K. DEIGHTON. “(Senit ”). 1 9} YS. (Senior) at: om 5 0 
———— TWELFTH NIGHT. kK. DEIGHTON. (Junior and Senio 1 9 HOMBRES ILIAD. BOOK “XxXIX. W. LEAF aud M. A. BAYFIELD. 7 
RANSOME’S SHORT STUDIES of SHAKESPEARE’S ‘BioTS— 5 (Senior) ... + 1 6 
MACBETH. Sewed. (Seniov) 0 9 | MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. G.E. FASNACHT. (Junior and Senior). » 2 0 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. P.M. WALLACE. (Senior) 3 6 | HAUFF’S DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. G. E. FASNACHT. : 
CAESAR’S DE Kia GALLI CO. BOOK TI. A.S. W ALPOLE. + (Junior) 1 6 | (Junior) .. - on BD 
CICHERO’S PRO MURENA. J.H. FREESE. (Senior) 26] GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. “H. B. COTPERILL. (Senior) « 3 0 
HORACE’S ODES. bb tote 1. T. E. PAGE. (Senior) 1 6‘ ———— HIGENIE AUF TAURIS, C.A. EGGERT. (Senir) oso oo & & 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 
Ss, d, aoe : s. d. 
was pad DUFFIELD’S EXERCISES in edeeemmmmaed TRANSLA- MACAULAY’S HORATIUS. W. T. WEBB. Sewed. (Preliminary) 0 6 
TIO N ss 1 6 POEMS of ENGLAND. B. GEORGE and A. SIDGWICK. eee Class and aie 
ALFORD’ ‘3 LATIN PASSAGES for TRANSLATION 3.0 Preliminary) _.. as a * 
CAESAR’S BELVETIAy WAR. W. WELCH and C. G. DUFFIELD. SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. F. T. PALGR 
(Third Class) 7 1 6 AY of the LAST MINSTREL. G. If. STUART noes A in “ELLIOT. z 
ee GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. A.8. WALPOLE. (Second Class) 1 6 2s. Cantos I.-III. (Second and Third Class ¢ fees : 1 3 
-—— GALLIC WAR. BOOK Iv. CLEMENT BRYANS. oe and ; SHO tand Meant Che JULIUS CAESAR. K. DEIGI£TON. With Appendis. o3 
aay Ae ee 6 (First and Seconc “2 iat ; 
GALLIC WAR. ‘BOOK Wi "€, COL BECK. “(Firs st Cle 1 6 NIGHT. “kK. DE IGHTON. (Lu st and Set ‘ond c ‘luss) ‘ 1 % 
EUTROPIUS. BOOKS I. and II. W. WELCH and C. G.  DUPFIE LD. SAINTALGRE A Bee HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE... 8 6 
(Third Class) _. jaa ian » 1 6} NESFIELD’S OUTLINE of ENGLISH GEAMSEAR. ~? ond and Third y 
VIRGIL’S AENEID. BOOK I. be B PAGE. (First and Second Class) aw 2 © sees ™ a ? 1 6 
—— AENEID. BOOK III. T.E. PAGE. Oetae Second Class) 1 6 K 2s. 6d. ne ee 
HORACH’S —_— BOOK <i. T.E. PAGE. 1s. 6d. Edited by the same. = ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (Third — 
(First Clas. ose 2 0 Nuss soe 
XENOPHON'S ‘ANABASIS. BOOK I. “A. S. WALPOLE. (First and ‘ rv JUNIOR ( COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (Second and i 
Second Cla oa sale “at 6 hird Clas. 38 Oe ae 
ANABASIS. BOO tL E. i WELLS. (First and Second Class) 1 6 SENIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (First Class) 3 6 
ANABASIS oO } STONE. (First and Second Class) 1 6 
SURI HECUBA. J. BOND and A. S. a eens Class) 1 6 MANUAL, ‘of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COREPOSEEION. Pa 
EDEA. M. A. BAYFIELD. (First Class) os: 2S (First Class) : ae 26 
SaDe A. W. VERRALL. § (/irst Class) 2 6 KEY, 2s. 6d. ot 2 0 
EACOCK a ‘BELL’S PASSAGES for GREEK TRANSLATION... 1 6 MERIMEE’S COLOMBA . E. FASNACHT. (first Class)... 00 @ 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES—AUTHORIZED VERS On. With Notes HAUFF’S DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESGART. G@. E, FAS SNACIIT. (First | : 
by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. th ao ae | Class)... ie en i oo & 0 
The GREEK THXT,. With Notes. T. E. PAGE, M. x, 8 6 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


—>—-— 


Mr. NUTT has sent out to all Members of the 
Trish Text Society who have paid their 
Subscription for 1902, 


Vol. V. The MARTIAL CAREER of 
CONGHAL CLAIRINGHNEACH. Edited for the 
first time, with Translation, Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by PATRICK MacSWEENEY, M.A, Demy 
8vo, Ixvii-233 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* The Volumes for 1903, 1904, are in the press. The 
Volumes for 1899, 1900 (Vols. I.-III.), are out of print. The 
Volume for 1901, KKATING, HISTORY of IRELAND, 
Vol. L, is on sale at 10s. 6d. net. 





Mr, NUTT has sent out to all Members of the 
Folk-Lore Society who have paid their 
Subscription for 1902-1903, 


Vol. LI. FOLK-LORE of the MUS- 
QUAKIE INDIANS, and CATALOGUE of MUS- 
QUAKIE BEAD-WORK and other OBJECTS in the 
COLLECTION of the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. By 
MARY ALICIA OWEN. With 8 Plates (some Coloured) 
and numerous Figures in the Text. Demy 8vo, 
x-147 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Vol. LIII. COUNTY FOLK-LORE. 
Vol. IV. PRINTED EXTRACTS, No. 6. Examples of 
Printed Folk-lore concerning Northumberland. Col- 
lected by (Mrs) M. C. BALFOUR, and Edited by 
N. W. THOMAS. Demy 8vo, xvi-150 pp. cloth, 10¢. 6d. 
net. 

*,* The Annual Sub:cription to the Folk-lore is 1/. 1s., in 
return for which Members recsive the Extra Volume for the 
‘year, and the Transactions, FOLK -LORE, which form a 
yearly volume of some 450 pp., published at 20s. net. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
& 8s d, 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








NOW READY, price 10s, 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Netes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


NELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


ices (185. BA. FRAS., 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURAROS. “Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” _ 
Accumulated Fund over see £6,000,000 Guardian. 
Paid in Claims more than ... +» £12,400,000 Bag oy Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 





PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst. the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £761.602 was 
apportioned amongst the members, being considerably more 
than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCB 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- | 
tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 
Applications for Ag les invited. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Total Invested Famds................ £10,401,149. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


For the Qui ended Di ber 31, 1903, the large Rever- | 
sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on D INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, | The best remedy for 
and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present | ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
Quinquennium. HEADACHE, GOUT, 
| And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants 


| , Chil 
‘DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 





HEN IN DOUBT— 
W. 


Use Vinolia Soap 








for your complexion. 


Premier 4d. Toilet (otto) 10d, 











Head Offce—1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Chief Offite—CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; FREDERIC HARRISON, Keq. ; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq. 
ALFRED RUSSBL WALLACE, Eeq., F.R.S. 

Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD _—— F.R.S. ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 
Bywater, Prof. ae Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson. Bag. LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Bsq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R. S., Sir R. 
Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S.. Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. Litt.D., Sir OC. P. Ilbert, 
K.C.S.1., Sir C. rt Kennedy, K.C.M.G. C.B., Sidney ie, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq. Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir 
Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Eeq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C. B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 3/. 3s, a year, with an entrance fee of 11. 1s. ; Life Membership, according to age. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 2/.2s.; to Members, 25s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 








JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 


A Survey by its Highest Authorities. 


Large 8vo, 20s, 


[Third Impression. 


Edited by ALFRED STEAD. net, 


St. James’s Gazette.— Let us say at once that ‘ Japan by the Japanese’ 
to all who would learn what Japan has done in the past, what she is now doing, and what 


she seeks to do in the future.” 


is indispensable 


Speaker.—“ Mr. Stead is to be congratulated on having compiled the most authoritative 
and instructive book upon Japan that has yet appeared in English.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


‘DIGBY, LONG & GO. '§ NEW LIST. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
NAVAL OFFICER. 


By Capt. CHARLES HUNTER, R.N. 
Edited by Sir SPENSBR ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


London: 


SEE 
BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 
FOR THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


THE MYSTICS, 








A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN 
CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 
ALSO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE WAR IN THE EAST. The REDEMPTION of DAMIAN 
By O. GIBR. By WINKFRIDH TRAFFORD TAUNTON, 


Author of ‘ Silent Dominion,’ &c. 

Morning Advertiser.—‘ It isa wonderfully interesting REO that the 
authoress has set herself to work out in her latest book, e Redemp- 
tion of Damian Gier,’ and she has brought to the task . “mind well 
qualified for its performance....An absorbing story. ‘The authoress 
has already made a name for herself as a clever writer, but she has 
surpassed herself in the present instance....A book which will not 
easily be forgotten.” 


CELIA’S FORTUNE. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
ses —‘‘ A well-told story.” 
icotsman.—** Celia is a sweet and lovable heroine.’ 
Patt Mall Gazetie—‘ A very human and Binnie group of 
characters 
Vanity Fair.— “(A good novel.’ 
Outlook. —‘* The novel shows ites Sergeant's power at its ripest.” 
Manchester Courier.—“ Well written, and full of vigorous interest.” 


IMPRUDENT PRUE. 
By ADAM ASCUE. 
Glasgow Herald.— ‘A very clever book, which is an immense relief 
from everyday fiction.” 


The MASTER of MADRONO MILLS. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘ The Love that 
He Passed By,’ ‘ McGilliroy’ 8 Millions,’ &c. 
Daily News.—*‘ The story, is well coneeived and cleverly written. It 
| is interesting all through.’’ 
| Bookman.—‘‘ A very exciting and realistic tale.” 


I, The BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 
II. The AFFAIR of the BRIDGE GUARD. 


Recollections of a Visit to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton at Knebworth in 1857. 
By KE. H.-J. 
Old Galway Life: Further Recollections. 
A STUDY OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By CHASSEUR. 
I. The NAVAL CAMPAIGN 


The Consequences of a Japanese Victory. 
Boy at the Public School. 


An Eighteenth-Century Laird. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


Manners and Morals in the Kennels. 
Musings Without Method. 
“Very Excellent Things are Spoken of Thee,” 
Jerusalem. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE. 


Translated into English Verse by C. POTTER 





By Col. HENRY KNOLLYS, M.V.O. ——— Beer td have mn atte of the ‘ Purgatorio’ and 
: . | the ‘ Paradiso’ o nte, toger itha deri to English of th 
The Rawhide. By Stewart Edward White. | two prarcatage the ‘latino’... This translation as iad as 4 Ber 


| again the great poem of Dante. It is atranslation to be read with 
| pleasure and profit The verse in English bas music and rhythm, it 
| glides easily along, and it bears with it the meaning of the poet in such 
| @ measure that the English reader may readily grasp it.’ 
Liverpool Courier.—“ Mr. Potter's translation is well written and 
pleasant to read.” 


London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 1.C. 


Richard Hartley, Prospector. 
By DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


DO NOT MISS 


BLACKWOOD for January. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT, 
JANUARY 10, 


THE UNVEILING OF 


LHASA. 


An Account of the Recent Expedition to 
Tibet. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


NOW READY aT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Baron 


BRAMPTON). In 2 vols. 30s. net. 


The RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, UP 
to LIAO-YANG. By THOMAS COWEN. With 
striking Lilustrations and numerous Plans. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


EDWARD and PAMELA fFITZ- 
GERALD. Being some Account of their Lives, com- 
piled from the Letters of those who knew them. By 
GERALD CAMPBELL. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Campbell's book adds 
to our knowledge of Lord Edward’s intimate life, and gives 
us by the way the most delightful pictures of the everyday 
life of the Leinster family, as well as of the characters of a 
group of men and women whose lives and personalities were 
of the most romantic and fascinating.” 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By 


Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G. M.P. Demy 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 12s. €d. net. 


SPECTATOR. —‘‘The book which, like ‘ Scolopax’s’ 
delightful gossip, informs the reader’s mind without ever 
taxing bis patience grows yearly rarer. Sir Henry Seton- 
Karr’s volume is a very pleasing specimen of this class, the 
notebook of one who has wandered far afield in search of 
sport, and can write of his doings without egotism or vain 
repetitions. His sketches of Western society are very vivid 
pictures, full of insight and good humour.” 


PAGES from a COUNTRY DIARY. 


By PERCIVAL SOMERS. Large crown 8vo, with 
Photogravure Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ A very pleasant book.” 
PALL “ALL GAZETIE.—“ Mr. Somers is readable in 
every page.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


GHOST STORIES of an ANTI- 


QUARY. By M. R. JAMKS, Litt.D., Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Bound in art 
canvas, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ We do not hesitate to say that these are 
among the best ghost stories we have ever read; they rank 
with that greatest of all ghost stories, Lord Lytton’s ‘The 
Haunted and the Haunters,’” 


MR. F. C. GOULD’S NEW BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 
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